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Bird's Eve Views 


IV. The VU. S. Realty Co. 
Studies of Value Based on a 


By G. C. 


HE subject of New York real 
estate is too big to be seen at 
one view, even by a bird’s eye. 
We need to get several angles 

on it, however, in order to appreciate the 
position of the United States Realty and 
Improvement Company. 


I. CONCENTRATION 


The great historical development of 
the present age is the national spirit. 
The ancient empires were, in essence, 
military despotisms or oligarchies, ri- 
ding out a more or less precarious career 
upon the backs of millions of slaves. In 
the middle ages, the common people ren- 
dered homage to the king, the church, 
the guild, the city, the lord of the manor 
—but almost never to the nation. 

Even during the first half of the ex- 
istence of the United States, allegiance 
to the nation was weak. The strongest 
feeling of patriotism was toward the 
state, the town or the section. In the last 
half of the nineteenth century came that 
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wonderful development of transportation 
and communication which unified all 
sections and aroused the national spirit. 
Here was the germ of concentration 
—made possible by the railway, the tele- 
graph, the telephone and the daily news- 
paper. Just as politics became unified, 
so with all industry and all thought. As- 
sociation, cooperation and incorporation 
became the watchwords of progress. All 
the life of the people took on a. national 
scope. 

Now, just as every highly developed 
organism must have a heart, so every 
nation, as it becomes knit into a co- 
hesive industrial unit, must have a center 
—England, London; France, Paris; Ger- 
many, ‘Berlin; Italy, Rome; Austria, 
Vienna; America, New York. To sup- 
pose that New York’s supremacy will be 
taken from her by any other city, or by 
the growth of a chain of smaller cities, is 
to assume a causeless reversal of the 
manifest current of historical develop-' 
ment. 











2. PROMOTION 


If you owned a thousand acres of 
town-site in the Texas Pan-Handle, and 
also owned a majority of the stock in 
a new railroad just being built across the 
state, wouldn’t you try mighty hard to 
run that railroad through your town- 
site? 

This is about the situation of a power- 
ful group of American millionaires. 
Nearly all of them live in New York 
and own enormous properties here; they 
also control the means of transportation 
and communication. Are they going to 
see some other city divert business, capi- 
tal and population away from New 
York? Well, hardly. 

Did you ever think of this point in 
connection with the new Pennsylvania 
station and tunnels, the subway tunnels 
and the half-dozen new bridges? The 
Pennsylvania and New York Central, for 
example, are betting several hundred 
millions on the continued growth and 
supremacy of New York. Who are the 
people that control these big systems? 
Who are the people that own Manhattan 
Island? Is there a connection here? 

And where do the people live who con- 
trol the capital and the enterprise of the 
entire American nation? Aren’t they 
oing to direct that capital and enterprise 
into such channels as to benefit New 
York? 


3. IMPETUS 


The student of the movements of popu- 
lation soon concludes that when it comes 
to building a great city, there is every- 
thing in getting.a start. A big city draws 
—_. to itself because it is big. 

en the first railroad was built from 
the sea coast into the interior of Georgia, 
the intention was to terminate it at Deca- 
tur. This aristocratic little village, how- 
ever, objected to the smoke and noise, so 
the road was run about half a mile to 
one side of Decatur and the terminal was 
established a few miles farther on. That 
terminal became Atlanta, and Decatur is 
an aristocratic little village still. 

Atlanta got the start. When the West- 
ern and Atlantic was built, Atlanta was 
necessarily the terminal of that road also. 
In time it became a great railroad center. 
The men who controlled the railways 
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owned property in Atlanta. The city be- 
came a competitive point and got low 
rates. It developed into the metropolis 
of a great section and now grows be- 
cause it is a metropolis. 

This is the history of every city. Some 
accident of location starts it. Once well 
started, it goes of itself; and when it be- 
comes, like New York, the principal 
center of population, capital, commerce, 
banking, literature, art—the Mecca of 
the ambitious from all over the world— 
nothing can stop its continued growth. 


4. IMMIGRATION 


New York is the gate-way. It mat- 
ters little from what country the immi- 
grant comes, he finds in New York a 
great city of his own people—a city with- 
in acity. The vast majority of these im- 
migrants will continue, as heretofore, to 
stay right in New York. To many of 
them New York is America. They 
know little of the interior. 

The history of New York, since 1880, 
has been one of continuous overcrowd- 
ing, largely as a result of this in-rush of 
foreign population. The Brooklyn 
Bridge, opened in 1883, afforded some re- 
lief until about 1890. During that time, 
Brooklyn jumped from a population of 
375,000 to 800,000. 

Before the Williamsburg Bridge was 
completed, in 1904, the crush on the 
Brooklyn Bridge was dangerous to life 
and limb. The Queensboro Bridge, 
Manhattan Bridge, the subway tunnels, 
the McAdoo tunnels, Pennsylvania tun- 
nels and terminals, a growing net-work 
of suburban trolley lines, -have followed 
in rapid succession—all aimed at reliev- 
ing the congestion on Manhattan island; 
yet the members of the Strap-hangers’ 
Association see little difference. 

New York is the one great Cosmopolis. 
The possibilities of the city, within the 
twentieth century, almost stagger the 
imagination. 


5. ASSOCIATION 


The brightest minds of the day are 
working on new methods of association, 
to make it wider, more perfect, and more 
effective. This is the key-note of prog- 
ress in every line of business. 

Where real estate is worth $50 an acre, 
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there is no special necessity for associa- 
tion in the ownership of it. A small 
amount of capital suffices to finance the 
amount of land which can be effectively 
worked. 

But when property is worth $50 a 
square foot, either it must be owned by 
very wealthy men, or by combinations of 
persons of moderate means. Without 
such combinations, the ordinary man is 
shut out from the ownership of that 
property. 

This is the condition in New York to- 
day, and this is the reason for such con- 
cerns as the United States Realty and 
Improvement Company. Why not a 
United States Steel Corporation in real 
estate? In most respects the administra- 
tion of a real estate company is vastly 
easier and less complicated than that of 
a steel company and the advantages of 
combination would seem to be nearly as 
great. 

Suppose you had had the opportunity, 
in 1907, to buy the Trinity Building, 111 
Broadway, at about one-third the price 
at which it had been sold in 1905—and 
suppose you had the money with which 
to pay for it. Would you have seized 
the opportunity ? 

Well, the United States Realty and 
Improvement Company owns the Trinity 
Building, and other equally valuable 
properties. Its stock sold at 98% in 
1905 and at 36 in 1907. You probably 
had $36. Did you buy a share? 

Why didn’t you? One of the princi- 
pal reasons was that you were not yet 
educated up to the possibilities of associa- 
tion in the ownership of real estate. 


UNITED STATES REALTY PROPERTIES 


This company owns productive real 
estate valued at $31,883,000, less mort- 
g-ges of $19,000,000, leaving a net equity 
of $12,873,000; unproductive real estate, 
$1,193,000, less mortgages of $395,000; 
and owns mortgage loans of $3,635,000. 
Its total assets are figured at $34,790,000. 
It has outstanding debenture bonds $13,- 
284,000, capital stock $16,162,000. 

Among the more prominent buildings 
owned and operated are the Plaza Hotel, 
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Trinity Building, United States Realty 
Building, Fuller (Flatiron) Building, 
Mercantile Building, O'Neill Building 
and others of the same class, all of which 
are well located and are considered by 
well-informed real estate men as likely 
to increase in value. The company also 
owns the entire capital stock of the Geo. 
A. Fuller Co., which does an enormous 
construction business. At the close of its 
last fiscal year, the Realty Company as a 
whole had under contract construction 
work amounting to $17,972,000. 

This company’s latest purchase is the 
Battery Place Realty Co., owning the 
Whitehall Building. A 31-story addition 
to this building will be constructed. 

The United States Realty and Im- 
provement Company has perhaps greater 
possibilities of development than any 
real estate company in the country. Its 
properties are well located, and are near- 
ly all income-producing. For the first 
half of its present fiscal year, its earnings 
have been at the rate of 9.8 per cent. on 
the stock. 

The relatively low price of the stock 
is perhaps due to the skepticism with 
which real estate companies have been re- 
garded in the past by the average in- 
vestor. The stock is mentally classed as 
an industrial and its income compared 
with that of other industrials, to which 
it bears little resemblance. 

The last four years have broken all 
records for building operations in Man- 
hattan, with a total expenditure of 
$445,800,000. The greater part of this 
was for apartment buildings and $6r1,- 
000,000 was for stores and lofts. The 
number of office structures was 181, 
theatres 98, municipal buildings 54, 
hotels 21, churches 32, schools 42, fac- 
tories 99, etc. 

If we are to follow Patrick Henry’s 
famous advice and “judge the future by 
the past,” there is only one way for New 
York real estate to go, and that way is 
up. The small investor cannot do better 
than to keep himself informed in regard 
to the various companies or associations 
which enable him to participate in this 
movement. 
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Studies in Stock Speculation 


By ROLLO TAPE 
Author of “Studies in Tape Reading” 


III. The Interpretation of Charts 


to form a trend indicator and 
gave some ideas on the interpre- 
tation of charts. 

In order to save students the work of 
compiling back records and give them 
a starting point on a trend chart which 
they can keep up to date, we give here- 
with a trend indicator from September 
9 to December 2, 1909. 

The first thing that strikes us in this 


I the last chapter, we showed how 


than tops, as they represent the sup- 
porting points. It is this underlying 
strength or weakness of the market, 
shown most clearly on a chart, that is 
the best indication of its future course. 

The more vertical the trend line, the 
greater the lifting power under the mar- 
ket, or pressure upon it, as the case may 
be. When a line begins to slant off to 
ninety degrees, or toward the horizontal, 
this lifting power or pressure is begin- 
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Trend Indicator, Sept. 9 to Dec. 2, 1909 


chart is that the market has been ma- 
king zig-zag lines close to the top figures 
and that the extreme low points were 
made on October 13, 23 and November 
30; also, that on October 23 the low 
was below that of the 13th and on No- 
vember 30th the bottom was lower than 
October 23. 

Bottoms are always more significant 


ning to wane and a change of trend is 
indicated. 

You know how it is with a sky-rocket 
—when it leaves the. ground, it does so 
with tremendous force, but as its power 
becomes exhausted,. the rocket _ rises 
more slowly until finally it begins to 
describe an arch. Once pointed straight 
downward, it travels with increasing 


speed. 
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The angles of a trend indicator will 
be recorded more accurately if the sheet 
is ruled into exact squares, and each 
day’s movement recorded between two 
vertical lines. Thus a long up-shoot on 
the same day would give an entirely dif- 
ferent angle from a very small rise, and 
the indicated trend would be clearer. 

When a trend line is sharply pointed, 
owing to a quick reversal having taken 
place, it is usually the result of an over- 
bought or an over-sold market. Other- 
wise, it is caused by accidents or unex- 
pected news. Were it not for these 
factors, the interpretation of a trend 
chart would be a very simple matter. 

From November 19th to 3oth there 
is a marked decline, only one small rally 
having taken place on November 206. 
This rally failed to bring the line up to 
106; it only reached 105%. The trend 
line then turned down and broke through 
105, which was the former low. Fail- 
ure to make a normal rally after the first 
low point, or after the low point of No- 
vember 30th, indicates still lower prices. 
If the line should again go below the bot- 
tom of November 30th, the downward in- 
dication would be accentuated. 

Looking at the chart in a broad way, 
the inference is that an enormous distri- 
bution of stocks has taken place during 
the period recorded. Anyone who has 
watched the tape has been given con- 
firmation of this. Heavy selling has set 
in at frequent intervals and the market 
was given all the stock it would take up 
to a certain point. Inside support would 
then appear and a manipulated rally be 
brought about. After jacking prices up 
to a new high level by what | call the 
“hypodermic method,” the selling process 
has been repeated and, up to date, is still 
going on. 

There is no way of telling exactly how 
long this will continue, nor whether, when 
the market moves out of its present 
groove, insiders have completed their 
liquidation. The market may go down 
before they get through, or the situation 
may change, so that they will be en- 
couraged to put prices still higher. 
Should manipulation to new high levels 
take place, it will indicate that there are 
some large holdings which remain to be 
unloaded. 

Next to the trend, the most important 
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thing is knowing the time to buy or sell. 

If the trader who is away from the 
market could carry in his head all the 
larger moves of the principal stocks, just , 
as tape readers carry the smaller 
swings, it would simplify matters. But 
as those who will probably make the 
most use of these suggestions are en- 
gaged in other tasks during the day and 
can devote but an hour or two daily to 
this work, it is necessary for them to 
adopt some simple method of recording 
market movements. 

For this purpose there seems nothing 
better than a chart which records every 
movement of one point or more. Into 
such a chart may be condensed all the 
swings of months and years, and from 
it may be read not only the trend of the 
stock, but the most advantageous time 
to buy or sell. 

As we are-now considering the time 
when commitments may best be made, 
and as six out of the eleven methods out- 
lined necessitate or at least are simplified 
by a knowledge of chart interpretation, 
it will pay us to devote some attention to 
the matter. 

First let me say that a chart 1s one of 
the most misunderstood things in Wall 
Street. It is looked upon as a machine 
for indicating double tops and bottoms 
and for otherwise showing when to 
make certain automatic plays. The 
chart is used and abused by thousands 
of mechanical traders. It often shows 
them when to get on, but seldom when 
to get off. The main trouble in con- 
nection with charts is the absence of 
logic—failure to apply correct and accu- 
rate thinking. 


THE CORRECT WAY TO DRAW A CHART 


The previous number contained some 
ideas on the interpretation of charts, but 
there are many other points which should 
be made clear, especially as we are to 
consider charts of individual stocks. 

First, as to the correct construction of 
a chart. The chief fault with all pub- 
lished charts we have seen and with 
those drawn by most individuals for 
their own use, is in recording the ex- 
dividend periods. The following, taken 
from a chart published by a prominent 
firm, will illustrate: 
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Incorrectly Drawn Chart 


This chart shows that the day before 
the stock sold ex-dividend, the price 
stood at 145. Next morning, when the 
stock opened at 142 it had not declined ; 
«t was selling at the same price, allowing 
for the dividend. In order to show this 
correctly on a chart, we change the scale 
at the side thus: 
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Correctly Drawn Chart 


This shows us the stock in an entire- 
ly different light. The incorrectly drawn 
chart makes it appear that the stock de- 
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clined six points, whereas it actually de- 
clined but three. The first chart would 
have us believe that the support evi- 
denced around 143 melted away when 
the dividend came off and that the sub- 
sequent recovery to 146 was simply a 
second top at that figure. 

The correct chart shows that after 
the dividend came off the support was 
slightly higher than before ; that the sup- 
porting point was gradually raised, the 
stock actually reaching a new high level 
—three points above the preceding top. 

We do not know of any charts which 
are at present being published in this 
form. Hence we advise students to con- 
struct their own, gradually building them 
up from day to day and studying them 
carefully as they proceed. Charts can 
be made from the following daily papers 
and lists, which are the only ones giving 
detailed transactions: 

(1) The Wall Street Journal, pub- 
lished week-days by Dow, Jones & Com- 
pany, 44 Broad Street, New York. Sub- 
scription price $1 per month. 

(2) ‘The Evening Sun, published 
every week-day at Park Row and Frank- 
fort streets, New York. Subscription 
price $2 a year. 

(3) The Official New York Stock 
Exchange Lists, issued week-days by 
Members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change to their branch offices, corre- 
spondents and large customers. 

The Wall Street Journal and the Eve- 
ning Sun are obtainable in New York 
City at 3:30 to 4 o'clock Pp. M. daily, and 
in the suburban districts a little later. 
They are mailed by the publishers so as 
to reach, next morning, out-of-town 
points within a wide radius. 

It may be well to remark here that 
only a comparatively few of the sug- 
gestions which we intend to embody in 
this series are dependent upon charts. 
Many others will be adapted to the re- 
quirements of those who have neither 
the time nor the disposition to do even 
a small amount of this class of work, 
and files of the above publications should 
be kept for study purposes. 


THE COMMONSENSE INTERPRETATION OF 
CHARTS 


And now something as to interpreting 
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the charts of individual stocks. In a 
general way, it may be said that all 
stocks run more or less true to the trend 
of the whole market. Of course, there 
are times when for some special reason 
certain issues go off on a little jaunt of 
their own. This affects the general list 
to a greater or lesser degree. (Elabora- 
ted in Chapter III of the “Studies in 
Tape Reading” entitled “The Stock List 
Analyzed.” ) 

Then there are periods when the whole 
list will go down sharply without affect- 
ing the up trend. Also, while the trend 
may be downward we frequently observe 
great strength in certain issues. But as 
a general thing the trend is pretty clear- 
ly defined and the movement of nearly 
all stocks is with, not against, the current. 

Take up the chart of any stock and 
you will find that at times its forecasts 
are distinct and therefore easy to follow, 
but frequently its movements reverse 
and contradict those directly preceding, 
so that the player is confused. He 
must not go in at such times and if he is 
already committed, he must close out or 
protect himself by the use of stops so 
that his risk is limited. 

A study of charts of all kinds and 
descriptions seems to show that the fol- 
lowing indications will apply generally, 
bearing in mind that we are trying to 
look at charts from a commonsense 
standpoint—that of supply and demand, 
pressure and support. 


No. I indicates an up trend, evidenced 
by increasing demand, higher support or 
both. 

No. 2 is the reverse—a down trend 
due to increased supply, lack of support 
or both. 

No. 3. A stationary market. 
and demand equally balanced. 

No. 4. Support after a decline. 

No. 5. Distribution after a rise. 

No. 6. A rise in which demand is at 
first very strong, then decreases as it 


Supply 
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meets selling. Note the gradually de- 
creasing power to forge above former 
tops. As the range narrows the likeli- 
hood of a reverse movement increases, 
but new influences may carry it to still 


higher levels. 
6 
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No. 7. After a break and a normal 
rally of half the decline, the stock settles 
down and awaits a new impulse. 

No. 8. After being held within a cer- 
tain range for a considerable time, the 
stock goes up into new territory, showing 
that fresh influences are at work. The 
same thing might happen on the down 
side, if the line of bottoms were broken 
through. ~ 

The next thing is to learn to interpret 
these indications from your own charts. 
The example given in the foregoing chap- 
ter describing 1907-8 movements of the 
whole market will give some idea, but 
more light will be thrown upon the sub- 
ject by studying charts of individual 
stocks. 


WHAT THE SMELTERS CHART SHOWS 


Take the chart of American Smelting 
and Refining, March 2 to May 8, 1909, 
and for convenience, number tops and 
bottoms consecutively. Remember that in 
a one-point chart the top or bottom is 
not formed until after the price has re- 
versed itself one point. For example, 
take the first run up from 82% to 84% 
—we do not know that 84% is top until 
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the price has touched that figure and 
receded to 83%. 

With this point clearly in mind, we 
will proceed to study out the chart in- 
dications. We will not make imaginary 
transactions but will simply devote our 
attention to the interpretation of the 
chart. 

After making Top No. 1, the line turns 
down: to 8254 (2), which is % lower 
than the first bottom. This, of itself, is 
warning that lower prices are to come. 
After Top 3 is formed, the line breaks 
through the previous bottom and con- 
tinues to 80% (4), but as soon as it re- 
covers to 8134 this bottom is formed 
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warns us that the trend may again turn 
down. However, Top 11 is higher than 
either 7 or 9, which renews the bullish 
indication. 

Bottom 12 is higher than 10, and while 
Top 13 does not go as high as 11, Bottom 
14 is higher than 12, which shows better 
support. As the line forges on past Top 
13 and up to 85% (15), which is above 
all previous tops, we feel increasing con- 
fidence on the bull side. 

Bottom 16 confirms this and Top 17 is 
nearly three points above its predecessor. 
Nos. 18, 19 and 20 further strengthen 
the bullish indication, but as the stock 
has now had a rise of over eight points 


American Smelting and Refining, March 2 to May 8, 1909 


and we see that it is very much lower 
than the one previous. 

The advance continues to 82% (5), 
and when it turns down a point from that 
figure, forms a top still lower than the 
two previous ones, but at 81 (6) it turns 
up and when 82 is reached, we know 
that anew bottom has been formed (6) 
higher than that previous (4). This is 
important and forecasts a rise, indicating 
as it does that pressure shows signs of 
being overcome by support, and as the 
line continues above Top 5, we have 
further indications of this. 

Top 7, followed by Bottom 8, makes 
the up trend very clear. Top 9 is only 
¥% below Top 7 and Bottom 10 (which is 
not formed until after the stock has gone 
down to 81% and recovered to 82%) 


from the lowest level, we must be on 
the look-out for a setback equal to one- 
half this amount. 

When Top 21 is formed it will be seen 
that it is at the same level as 19. This 
shows that the lifting power of the mar- 
ket is not sufficient to force the price 
above Top 19. Bottom 22 is also only 
slightly above 20 and, after making 22, 
the lower top (23) is formed. Bottom 
22 is broken through and 24 is formed, 
which constitutes. a three-point reaction. 
The rise from extreme low, 8034, to ex- 
treme high, 89%, has been 83 points. 
Figuring that the stock should go back 
half way, this would make the normal 
point to which the reaction should ex- 
tend, 85 or 84%; this will be 4% or 4% 
points back from the top. 
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It is a fairly accurate indication that 
the initial movement has run its course 
when it goes back half of the advance. 
Ordinarily, after a stock advances 8% 
points, if it does not go back to one-half 
of its rise, there is reason to believe that 
the lifting power beneath it is not yet 
exhausted and that the pressure is not 
sufficient to force it back half way. So 
when bottom 24 is formed and the line 
continues upward past Top 23, we may 
regard it as an indication of a further 
advance. 

The advance continues to the former 
high level, 89% (25). ‘This is the third 
time the advance has been opposed at 
this figure, but this time it forms a very 
much higher bottom at 88 (26), and 
finally pushes on through to 90% (27), 
which is the highest level yet recorded. 

Bottom 28 is a fraction higher than 
the one previous and Top 29 is % lower 
than the former top. These are signs 
that the movement is beginning to nar- 
row down and when this happens, a 
change of trend very frequently occurs. 
Bottom 30 is a little higher than 28 and 
Top 31 is still higher than previous tops, 
which looks as though the advance were 
to be resumed, but the stock, after ma- 
king Top 31, declines below Bottom 30, 
and forms Bottom 32, which is over a 
point below No. 30. 

Top 33 then appears at a much lower 
range, and Bottom 34 is lower than 32. 
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The trend of all this is downward, be- 
ginning when the line from 31 to 32 
breaks past Bottom 30. After making 
Bottom 34, there is a rise to 89% (35), 
and when the price goes back to 88%, 
Top 35 has been formed. 

The first sign of the up-trend here is 
when the line from 34 to 35 breaks 
through Top 33 % or more, and the 
higher top (35), when formed, is the 
first confirmation. 

Bottom 36 is higher than 34, which is 
the second confirmation that the trend 
has turned upward. 37, 38, 39 and 40 
show a strongly marked up-trend. Top 
41 warns us of danger, but Bottom 42 
eliminates it. 

Henceforth, indications are clear until 
the top at 95%, which occurred on May 
8th, is reached. 

It will be seen from the above that, in 
the interpretation of charts, there are 
times when the indications are perfectly 
clear, and other times when we are either 
warned, left in doubt, or influenced to 
change our position. When a trader 
doesn’t know exactly what to do, he had 
better stand pat. No chart will tell an 
operator what to do at all times, but, 
generally speaking, it will tell him a great 
many things that he cannot carry in his 
head in a sufficiently accurate way to as- 
semble and act upon them at a moment’s 
notice. 


(CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE) 


Farming and Gambling 


should enact a law forbidding any man 
to buy or sell stocks on margins, who 
could not correctly interpret a corpora- 
tion report, there would be plenty of 
room for new members on the floor of 


“It is impossible to prevent gambling in 
Wall Street. It would be a good thing 
for the country if the law could prevent 
unwise farming, but instead of trying to 
do that, the government is undertaking 
to encourage wise farming by dissemi- 
nating intelligence on the subject and 
showing how profitable it can be made. 
The same policy will have to be followed 
in Wall Street and on the various prod- 
uce exchanges, where we find the same 
kind of speculation and the same kind 
of gambling. If the State of New York 


the New York Stock Exchange. But 
wisdom is something that cannot be 
legislated into people. Just as farmers 
are learning that scientific agriculture 
pays, so must the so-called speculators of 
Wall Street be made to see that knowl- 
edge is essential to successful deals. in 
stocks.” —Journal of Accountancy. 





How to Select Investments 


By WILLIAM WALKER 


III. Reserve Fund—Distribution of Risks 


HE distribution of investments is 

a subject to which little atten- 

tion has been given in this 

country. In England it has 

been carefully worked out and made 

the basis of what is recognized as the 
science of investment. 

Some of the great American insurance 
companies, however, have devoted at- 
tention to this matter with excellent re- 
sults. The investment risks of the “Big 
Three” insurance companies are world- 
wide. One of them owns securities of 
14 different nations, all the principal 
cities and states of the United States, 
and about 72 different railroads. An- 
other held, in 1908, state and municipal 
bonds in 18 countries, bonds of railroads 
in three countries, and total investments 
divided among 164 securities. 

While the enormous cash balances of 
these insurance companies have, in the 
past, been sometimes placed at the serv- 
ice of speculators, no one can dispute 
the skill of their officers in placing in- 
vestments, or the excellent results which 
have been obtained. The example of 
these companies in the distribution of 
their funds is worthy the careful study of 
the small investor. 

It is all right to follow Carnegie’s ad- 
vice to “put your eggs all in one basket, 
and then watch the basket,” but the or- 
dinary small investor cannot do this. He 
may have his eye glued to the basket and 
think he is safe; but somebody on the 
inside may be making an omelet of the 
eggs. Before putting all the eggs in one 
basket, it is well to be inside the basket 
yourself, where you can make your own 
omelets; otherwise, it is safer to pick 
out several of the strongest and best- 
made baskets you can find and distribute 
your nest eggs among them. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


The chart herewith shows very plain- 


ly the advantages of geographical dis- 
tribution. This chart was made by ta- 
king six or eight sound investment stocks 
for each country represented, each stock 
covering, so far as possible, a separate 
line of business. The price of each stock 
was obtained for December 31st of each 
year, then the prices of the several stocks 
were averaged. 

Owing to the differences in the par 
value of stocks in the various countries, 
this chart cannot be accepted as strictly 
accurate to scale. It shows in a general 
way, however, the results that would 
have been obtained during the ten years 
period by the investment of a certain 
amount of money in the stocks selected 
in each of the different countries. 

It will be seen that an investment in 
any one stock, or in a selection of stocks 
in any one country, would have under- 
gone considerable fluctuations, but an in- 
vestment distributed equally among the 
six countries would have been essentially 
non-fluctuating, for during any year in 
the decade, declines in some countries 
were offset by advances in others. 

The chart shows clearly enough why 
it is that the geographical distribution of 
investments is a live topic in France and 
England, but is neglected in the United 
States. French and English stocks have 
shown an average decline, hence inves- 
tors in these countries are turning to 
other parts of the world in order to in- 
sure the maintenance of their capital; 
but in the United States, where values 
are steadily advancing, with only tempo- 
rary set-backs, the investor sees no good 
reason why he should look abroad for 
opportunities. The best opportunities 
lie right at home. Doubtless the time 
will come when the resources of North 
America are partly exhausted, so that 
the investor can secure better results in 
still newer fields. Even at the present 
time, the judicious selection of some 
Canadian, Mexican or South American 
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state or municipal securities may some- 
times be of advantage. 
OF RISKS IN A_ SINGLE 
COUNTRY 


DISTRIBUTION 


It is safe for an insurance company to 
guarantee the owners of 100,000 build- 
ings against loss by fire, for the reason 
that it is mathematically impossible for 
more than a small percentage of these 
buildings to burn in a single year. 
Similarly, if your investments are dis- 
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The investor must be careful, how- 
ever, in the effort to place his money in 
such a manner as to distribute the risk, 
not to accept any greater risk on any 
part of his funds than if he were to con- 
fine his investment to a single security. 

Your object is to take the smallest pos- 
sible risk on the amount which you have 
set aside for a reserve fund. If, for ex- 
ample, you can put one-third of it into a 
bank stock, one-third into railway equip- 
ment bonds, and one-third into a real 
estate mortgage, with the assurance 


United States 


Argentina 
Germany 


AVERAGE 
Japan 


France 


*—*t Great Britain 


Chart Showing General Fluctuations of Investment Securities in Six Different 
Countries During a Ten-year Period 


tributed over a wide range of different 
countries, different localities and differ- 
ent lines of business, the law of averages 
works in your favor. 

A large proportion of bank failures is 
due to the violation of this principle. A 
bank president sees what he believes to 
be a splendid opportunity—very likely in 
the promotion of some local enterprise— 
and invests a large part of the bank’s 
funds in it. Some unforeseen disaster 
wrecks the enterprise and the bank is 
compelled to suspend. 


that any one of the three securities is 
strong enough so that your entire reserve 
fund could be safely invested therein, 
you have improved your position by the 
distribution ; but if any one of the three 
is, for any reason, less desirable than the 
other two, then you would better have 
confined your investment to the strong- 
est. 

In the next article, certain classes of 
securities will be pointed out which are 
especially desirable for inclusion in your 
reserve fund. 


[CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE] 





at Tape Reading 


By ROLLO TAPE 


ELOW is a record of transactions 
made by me for account of a 


Two Good Days 
client, results having been ob- 


tained by following the meth- 


ods suggested in my recent series on 
Tape Reading. ‘he object is to show 
the possibilities along this line and to 
encourage the many who are now en- 
deavoring to master the art. 

It will be observed that out of fifteen 
transactions, figuring on the buying and 
selling prices alone, there were thirteen 
profits and only one loss. One trans- 
action showed neither profit nor loss. 

Seven trades were on the long side 
and eight on the short. The stock fluc- 


tuated between 16634 and 170% (3% 
points) during these two sessions (No- 
vember 22 and 23), and gave numerous 
trading opportunities. 

All transactions were protected by a 
close stop, in some cases not more than 
¥% or % from the original buying or sell- 
ing price. These stop orders were not 
always put on the floor for the reason 
that in such active trading, stops could 
be changed or cancelled more quickly 
when they were carried in the head and 
executed “at the market” when the price 
hit the required figure. 

The transactions with profits or losses 
in points were as follows: 


Table Showing Two Days’ Trades 


Bought 


long 


Reading 


IS88Sssssssssses 


t 


700 
Commission 


Tax (about) 


Net profits, in points 


—Points— 
Loss _ Profit 


V4 
1% 
1 

¥% 
Ya 
AH 
¥% 


8 
1% 
even 
YY 
1% 
. 1% 
¥% 


¥% 


—_— 


II 


Sold 
168% 
16834 
16834 
169% 
169% 
170 
170 
169% 
168 
16834 
16944 
169% 
1684 





Good Profits 


How a Small Trader Earned About 100 Per Cent. on His Capital 


AM handing you a record of my 

I past operations. Any criticism 

will be appreciated. My methods 

of trading are not very definite 

and I have undoubtedly much to learn. 

I am a very small trader and depend 

mostly upon judgment, derived from 

reading all the financial matter I can get 

hold of. I am not always in the market, 

preferring to stay out until I think things 
look clear. 

I use stop orders only to protect paper 
profits. This I know is against your 
teachings and some day I may be con- 
vinced that your plan is the better. 

I always make my first purchase a 
third or fourth of the amount I want to 
buy, then average if my stock declines. 
I made my first trade in the panic of 
1907, previous to which time Isknew very 
little about the stock market. This was 
a short trade; the only one in my record. 
I didn’t dare to sell short in the bull mar- 
ket which followed, preferring to wait 
for a break to replace purchases. 

When I sold out my Copper on July 
16, ’08, I did so on account of the Stand- 
ard Oil decision which would be handed 
down in a few days and I didn’t care to 
be in the market at that time. I made 
a mistake in not replacing my line when 
the decision was favorable. Again, on 
September 14, ’08, I sold out at a small 
loss because things didn’t look right to 
me and replaced my stock a week later 
almost six points lower. 


BOUGHT 


Am. Smelt. 
Am, Smelt. 
Jan. Dis. Sec. 

Jan. . 9 Am. Smelt. 
Feb. b . Am. Smelt. 
Am. Smelt. 
Am. Smelt. 
Amal. Cop. 
Amal. Cop. 
Amal. Cop. 
Am. Loco. 
Am. Loco. 
Am. Loco. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Apr. 
May 
June 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


COA Ol rep 


+Short. 


I started with $800 cash capital and 
believe I should be satisfied with the 
profits on amount invested. Losses and 
profits are not figured to the cent, but are 
substantially correct—W. D. B. 


You have done very well, but your 
success is due more to good luck than 
good management. The weak point is 
in your method of averaging. When 
your fourth and fifth purchases of 
American Smetling were made (Jan. 
18 and Feb. 10) your capital had in- 
creased to $992. You started to buy 25 
shares every ten points down. The 
price declined to 55% only, so you could 
not secure the third lot at 52. Had you 
done so, your average price on the 75 
shares would have been 62 and your 
margin good only to 49. At the low 
point (55%) you actually had only 8 1-2 
points margin on 50 shares bought at an 
average purchase price of 67. A few 
more points decline would have forced 
you out or made you put up more 
margin. 

It is best never to average unless you 
buy outright. Many a follower of the 
average plan bought on margin in the 
March and October (1907) panic days 
and lost his shirt in November. 

Outside of this you have some very 
good ideas, and if you will always place 
yourself where nothing can touch you, 
your success should continue. 


Profit. 
$63.00 
161.00 


Loss. 


337.00 
93.00 
142.00 
58.00 
155.00 


263.00 





$40.00 $1,272.00 


40.00 


Net profit $1,232.00 





The Fundamental Cause of the 


Trade 


Cycle 


A Study of the Principle which Underlies Fluctuations in Business Activity 


By G. C. SELDEN 


HE investor or speculator cannot 

! have too thorough a knowledge 

of the fundamental causes 

which lie at the basis of price 
changes. It is almost safe to say that 
no trader who has merely a superficial 
knowledge of the market ever attains 
great success. A trader may secure sub- 
stantial profits over a period of ‘years, 
but his prosperity is not permanent un- 
less founded upon the bed rock of 
knowledge of conditions. 

One of the first points to strike the 
experienced man of affairs, or the stu- 
dent of market literature, is the curious 
fact that business conditions and stock 
market prices seem to pass through a 
more or less regular cycle from panic to 
boom and back again. This is explained 
by various vague phrases, like “over-ex- 
tension of credit,” “scarcity of capital,” 
etc. 

Perhaps Theodore Burton’s “Finan- 
cial Crises” is the most valuable and 
practical book on this subject for the 
non-scientific reader. In his chapter on 
“Causes of Crises and Depressions” he 
says: 

“The central fact in all depressions, 
as well as in those crises which are fol- 
lowed by depressions, is the condition of 
capital. These disturbances are due to 
derangements in its condition which, 
for the most part, assume the form of 
waste or excessive loss of capital, or its 
absorption, to an exceptional degree, in 
enterprises not immediately remunera- 
tive. In some form or other this waste, 
excessive loss, or absorption, is the ulti- 
mate or real cause.” 

But granting that the exhaustion of 
capital is a true cause of crises and de- 


pressions, what is the cause of the ex- 
haustion of capital? Capital is con- 
trolled by men. Why do men, at one 
period, unite to waste their capital by ex- 
travagance or to invest it in disastrous or 
non-productive enterprises and at another 
period unite to accumulate capital? Why 
do not the supply of capital and the de- 
mand for it adjust themselves to each 
other, just as water seeks its level? Why 
should there be a continual swing, over 
a period of years, from exhaustion of 
capital and high money rates to over- 
supply of capital and low money rates? 

In other words, what is the cause of 
the alternation of good times and bad 
times to which all business men have be- 
come accustomed? To understand the 
operation of these forces and their ef- 
fect upon the markets, it is necessary 
to understand the underlying cause. In 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Vol. XVI, No. 2, the writer endeavored 
to investigate this problem in a scientific 
way, and from that study parts of the 
present article are taken. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


It is customary to say that prices are 
adjusted by supply and demand; but it is 
absolutely impossible, in practical busi- 
ness, to separate speculation from the 
natural action of demand and supply. 
Even in the simplest consumptive pur- 
chases the element of foresight is fre- 
quently present. If a man accustomed to 
wear a particular brand of shirts sees 
them for sale at half-price, he is likely 
to buy an extra half-dozen. He accu- 
mulates a stock in the expectation of 
higher prices. When the housewife goes 
to her grocery on bargain-day and finds 
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sugar selling at five cents a pound, the 
ruling price being six cents, she will al- 
most certainly purchase more of it on 
that account in anticipation of future 
wants. Even the school-boy, seeing 
pencils for sale at three cents each, two 
for five cents, will often buy two, ex- 
pecting eventually to need the second. 

Economists have paid much attention 
to the fact that the buyer will purchase 
at the cheapest place, but have said little 
about the secondary principle, that he will 
try to buy at the cheapest time. The 
same trait of human nature which leads 
a stock speculator to buy for an expect- 
ed rise, operates in nearly every pur- 
chase, even the most trifling, throughout 
civilized society. 

There are, however, two important dif- 
ferences between the speculative cycle in 
the stock market and this unconscious 
speculation which permeates all pur- 
chases and sales. 

First, stock exchange securities are 
neither produced nor consumed, in the 
ordinary sense of those terms. Some 
stocks may be retired or exchanged or an 
issue may be increased if the charter per- 
mits, and new companies will be floated 
from time to time; but under ordinary 
circumstances these incidental changes 
in quantity do not seriously modify the 
general character of the stock exchange 
cycle. The speculative principle pre- 
dominates to such an extent as to be al- 
most supreme. 

But, in considering the industrial cycle, 
we have a body of goods never twice the 
same, constantly increased by production 
and decreased by consumption. The 
law of demand and supply predominates, 
and the “instant of anticipation” has only 
a secondary influence. We may there- 
fore expect to find the general swing 
of trade fluctuations much longer and 
more varied than the stock exchange 
cycle. 

Second, securities bear interest or are 
expected to do so, while goods do not. 
Consequently, when commodity prices 
are declining, there is not always pres- 
ent a large body of investors waiting to 
buy. In the case of an article which is 
in general use and can be kept indefinite- 
ly, like corn, this makes but little differ- 
ence, as investors know that it will al- 
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ways have value, and that declining 
prices will check production and stimu- 
late consumption. Hence many are 
ready to buy at any considerable 
decrease in price. But articles produced 
to satisfy a particular want may be al- 
most unsalable when that want disap- 
pears. 

If, for example, retailers and jobbers 
find themselves greatly overstocked with 
bicycles, owing to any decrease in the 
purchasing power of the people, the ma- 
chines may command only a nominal 
price; for, before the public recovers its 
ability to buy, the style desired may have 
completely changed or the sport passed 
out of fashion. Business men say that 
such an article is “worth whatever you 
can sell it for.” 

Accordingly, we may expect that. the 
fall of prices will be relatively more 
severe in an industrial depression than in 
course of a purely stock exchange cycle. 


ANALYSIS OF THE TRADE CYCLE 


The trade cycle has been said to in- 
clude ten or eleven years on an average, 
roughly divisible into three years of. de- 
pressed trade, three of advancing trade, 
and three of excited trade, followed by 
a panic. It is doubtful if such a classifi- 
cation is of any real assistance. Per- 
haps the most that can be said is that 
a panic is always followed by a period of 
depression, varying in length according 
to circumstances ; a second period of ad- 
vancing prices and increasing activity, 
which may or may not be interrupted by 
important reactions; and a third period 
of prosperous trade, often accompanied 
by excited speculation, culminating in a 
shorter period of contraction, which is 
usually at some portion of its course suf- 
ficiently sudden and severe to be termed 
a “panic.” 

During the period of depression, pro- 
duction and consumption, partially dis- 
organized and unbalanced by. the pre- 
ceding collapse, gradually readjust 
themselves upon a smaller scale to 
accord with the new conditions. The 
people, as a whole, feel themselves poor- 
er. Many have lost heavily by the de- 
preciation of their property. Every one 
is economizing, using fewer or cheaper 
goods. Since consumption is thus re- 
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duced, production must be correspond- 
ingly cut down. Less money is received 
as wages, hence less can be spent in con- 
sumption, and so on in a vicious circle. 
The people are spending less because 
they are receiving less, and are receiving 
less because they are spending less. The 
circulation of the body politic has be- 
come sluggish. Capitalists have no 
courage to invest in new enterprises; 
and those already established are con- 
ducted cautiously, if not timidly. Idle 
currency accumulates in bank and gov- 
ernment vaults. 

This condition prevails until some 
event occurs to give prices an upward 
start. It may be a political change or 
a new government policy which con- 
vinces capitalists generally that the time 
is favorable for new undertakings and 
induces them to pay out money as wages 
for the construction of railways, fac- 
tories, mines, etc., thus putting into active 
circulation some of the currency pre- 
viously lying idle, and increasing the con- 
sumptive demand by wage-earners with- 
out a corresponding immediate increase 
in the supply of consumer’s goods. It 
may be heavy government expenditures 
obtained by borrowing, as in war, mort- 
gaging the future for the benefit of the 
present. It may be the discovery of ex- 
tensive gold mines, provided the new 
gold is spent, so as to increase consump- 
tive demand. If it is merely stored in 
bank vaults and the owner given credit 
for its value in dollars, its service in set- 
ting trade in motion will be slight and 
indirect. 

ae 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Again, the stimulating event may be 
increased sales of goods abroad, and 
under modern conditions this is usually 


the most important feature. Although 
the commercial relationship of different 
nations is now so close that a panic in 
any one of them is felt by the others, the 
resulting fall of prices is by far the most 
severe in the country which contains the 
primary cause of disturbance. Conse- 
quently, that nation finds itself in a posi- 
tion to sell goods in competitive markets 
to much better advantage than before. 
Foreign consumers discover that they can 


*‘ ance due. 
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buy cheaper in that country, and an in- 
crease in its exports follows. 

While sales to other nations are grow- 
ing, imports are declining. The feeling 
of poverty among the people lessens their 
purchases of foreign-made goods, and the 
fall of prices at home makes it relatively 
more advantageous for them to patronize 
domestic producers. Less money is 
spent abroad by travelers, and interest 
payments to foreign stock and bond- 
holders are smaller because of the com- 
parative depression and unprofitableness 
of home industries. 

Increasing sales to other countries 
and decreasing purchases from them can 
have but one ultimate result—the re- 
ceipt of money in payment of the bal- 
Foreign exchange gradually 
weakens to the gold-importing point, and 
an inward flow begins. Such receipts 
cannot pile up in bank vaults. The 
money is sent to pay for goods, and finds 
its way, directly or indirectly, to the 
producers of those goods. For the most 
part capitalists have anticipated its ar- 
rival by payments to farmers for their 
products and to wage-earners for their 
labor. Thus imports of gold are speedily 
converted into effective demand for 
goods. 

The first result of this increased pur- 
chasing power on the part of consumers 
is the renewed activity of established in- 
dustries. So long as the demand does 
not exceed the capacity of the favorably 
situated portion of the existing producing 
plant, there is little advance in prices. 


SPECULATION BEGINS 


It is at this stage that the operations 
of the irrepressible speculator begin to 
have noticeable effect. During the pre- 
ceding period of depression there has 
been little inducement to buy anything in 
the hope of selling it higher. A few 
thoughtful men have been expecting his- 
tory to repeat itself, and the trade cycle 
to take its natural course; but they have 
been uncertain when the advance would 
begin, and the same experience which 
led them to predict a recovery also 
taught them that there would be ample 
opportunity to make purchases after the 
appearance of definite indications of 
coming improvement. When this class 
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perceive an actual increase in demand for 
goods, based upon reasons which seem 
to them good and sufficient, they accept 
it as a signal that an era of active trade 
and rising prices is at hand. A very 
few have been shrewd enough just to 
anticipate this increased demand by ac- 
quiring industrial plants in advance at 
low prices. These are the stuff of which 
millionaires are made. 

At this point the effort to profit by 
foresight is confined almost entirely to 
investors and business managers. The 
general public is still skeptical of any 
permanent improvement. Many farmers 
take advantage of the first little rise in 
the price of grain to dispose of what 
they have carried through the period of 
depression, and only a few continue to 
hold and accumulate for a further ad- 
vance. Small shopkeepers are cautious 
about increasing their stocks of goods. 
But shrewd investors are buying up in- 
terest-paying properties or those which 
they believe soon will be interest-paying, 
and the wideawake business man is. in- 
creasing his stocks of raw material and 
is a little less urgent in his efforts to sell 
the finished product. 

Thus the first increase in demand, due 
to the greater purchasing power of con- 
sumers, is closely followed, and in the 
case of some few individuals even ac- 
companied or preceded by a second in- 
crease caused by the effort to speculate ; 
and, as soon as this combined demand 
passes the capacity of the favorably 
situated portion of the existing producing 
plant, rising prices result. 

There soon appears a great pressure of 
capital seeking investment. During the 
period of depression there has been but 
little accumulation .of new capital. The 
profits of successful enterprises have 
scarcely exceeded the losses of others. 
There has been a constant transfer, but 
very little net increase. Production has 
been upon such a reduced scale as mere- 
ly to meet current consumption, without 
leaving much surplus to be laid by as 
capital. But, now that trade is again 
active, there is a steady accumulation of 
funds in investors’ hands, awaiting prof- 
itable employment. Stocks and bonds 
are gradually absorbed until they reach 
prices that yield but a small rate of in- 
terest on the investment. 
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This advance in securities, accompa- 
nied as it always is by active stock ex-: 
change speculation, calls public attention 
to the upward trend of prices, and has an 
important sympathetic effect on com- 
modities. Dealers on the produce ex- 
changes adduce the lively stock market 
as a reason for higher prices on grains. 
A constantly increasing number of peo- 
ple begin to perceive that a period of ad- 
vancing prices is in progress. Some 
speculate definitely and _ intentionally, 
buying what they do not want in the ex- 
pectation of selling it at a profit. The 
vast majority, however, merely buy 
quickly what they would otherwise have 
bought cautiously, and sell slowly what 
they would otherwise have sold urgently. 
In buying, they pay the seller’s price; 
and, in selling, they set their own figures 
and hold to them tenaciously, thus con- 
tinually aiding the advancing tendency, 
but at the same time slightly increasing 
their stocks on hand. 


NEW ENTERPRISES 


The next stage may be called the period 
of new enterprises. Accumulating capi- 
tal overflows existing opportunities for 
investment and seeks other outlets. New 
projects for transportation, manufacture, 
mining, agricultural plantations, oil wells, 
etc., find ready support among those 
whose growing funds would elsewhere 
net them but a low rate of interest. Some 
of these enterprises are sound and se- 
cure. Others are overcapitalized, and 
will need to go through assignment and 
reorganization before reaching a per- 
manently paying basis. Still others are 
founded upon misrepresentations, and 
ready to be bowled over’by the first pass- 
ing breeze which chills the enthusiasm of 
speculators. 

Rising prices are accompanied by de- 
creasing exports and increasing imports. 
Foreign buyers are unwilling to pay the 
advance, and find it profitable to pur- 
chase elsewhere. Foreign sellers  dis- 
cover that the higher scale of prices gives 
them a surplus above transportation 
charges on some new classes of goods. 

If prices were dependent only upon 
the mathematical principles of demand 
and supply, an equilibrium would soon be 
established among the price-scales of the 
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various commercial nations, disturbed, 
indeed, by variations in crops, mines, 
wars, pestilences, etc., but always, like 
water, seeking its level, and not under 
the control of any broad tide-like oscilla- 
tions. But, owing to the workings of 
the instinct of anticipation, the upward 
movement of prices has acquired mo- 
mentum. 

The public is convinced that “pros- 
perity” has come to stay, and it is a 
curious fact that in the minds of the 
vast majority the idea of prosperity is 
inseparably connected with advancing 
prices. At least nine men out of ten are 
natural optimists. If it were not for 
that fact, civilization would make slow 
progress; for the one permanently suc- 
cessful enterprise rises out of the ashes 
of nine failures. Stock-brokers will tell 
you that 9o per cent. of their customers 
are “bulls.” 

Some years have passed since the last 
panic, and ‘the painful lesson then im- 
pressed upon the public mind has be- 
come dimmed by lapse of time. From 


being over-cautious during the period of 
depression, the people in general have 
now swung to the opposite extreme, and 


have become over-confident. The high- 
er prices go, the more speculation in- 
creases, the more ready is the buyer of 
goods to pay a slight advance, and the 
less urgent is the seller to dispose of 
stocks on hand. Business men every- 
where are inclined to “branch out,” to 
put their profits into the enlargement of 
their business in a manner similar to 
“pyramiding” in the stock market. 

ven the consumer usually has on 
hand at this period more goods than he 
had during the preceding depression. The 
farmer has considerable supplies of grain. 
“Times are good,” he says, so that there 
is little risk in carrying it, and prices are 
likely to be higher,.. The merchant is 
having a lively trade, and is well stocked 
up. e business man has a quantity of 
raw material on hand, to forestall de- 
lays, and more contracted for. He also 
has a considerable stock of finished goods, 
for which he anticipates an easy sale. In- 
vestors own stocks and other property 
bought at high figures. Every one is 
speculating, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, seeking to anticipate the expected 
continuance of good times and high 
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prices; and nearly every one is “loaded” 
with goods. 

Real estate is the last to “boom,” be- 
cause great activity in building opera- 
tions cannot prevail until the people have 
accumulated sufficient funds to pay for 
new and better accommodations. Specu- 
lation in land often runs to absurd ex- 
tremes, so that large sums are paid for 
the “option” on a property for a specified 
time—agreements exactly equivalent to 
“privileges” on the stock or produce ex- 
changes. Such a condition of the real 
estate market is apt to mark the culmi- 
nation of a period of prosperous trade. 


EXPORTS OF GOLD 


Decreasing exports and increasing im- 
ports soon result in an outward move- 
ment of money to pay the balance. Since 
sales of goods to other nations lessen the 
quantity at home and purchases abroad 
increase domestic supplies, this shifting 
in foreign trade causes an enlargement 
of stocks on hand. A nation which sells 
less and buys more, without any corre- 
sponding immediate decrease in produc- 
tion, must accumulate; and exports of 
gold are the visible sign of this accumula- 
tion. 

The most important influence of gold 
shipments, however, is in causing the 
shrewdest class of business men to be- 
gin selling their least desirable property 
and stocks of goods. It is a maxim 
among such that there is a time when it 
pays better to allow money to lie idle 
than to invest it in any other form of 
property. When the rise in prices began, 
these men turned their money capital into 
goods so far as practicable. They now 
fear falling prices, and therefore turn 
their goods into bankable funds. To put 
it in another way, far-sighted men buy 
money, because that goes up when every- 
thing else goes down. As yet they are 
content to leave it in the banks, where 
interest is paid on it, while at the same 
time it appreciates through declining 
prices. 

When the ablest business men thus dis- 
pose of their property, they must neces- 
sarily sell it to those less keen in antici- 
pating and therefore, as a rule, less 
wealthy. The general public has at that 
time no more expectation of falling 
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prices than it had of a rise during the 
period of depression. The people are 
confident, even enthusiastic, and relative- 
ly prosperous. Consequently, the shares 
of many companies, previously held 
chiefly by a few wealthy men, are found 
to have become distributed among a great 
number of smaller owners, and in many 
instances a considerable portion are held 
on “margin.” Shrewd business men get 
rid of stocks on hand, with the result that 
those not so shrewd are left with an ex- 
tra quantity. Everywhere property is 
passing from those who know to those 
who do not know, and from those who 
own to those who hold largely on credit. 
A sells property to B, and puts the 
money in the bank. The bank lends 
money to B with which to pay for the 


property. 
FALLING PRICES 
As the number of those who wish to 


turn goods into money increases, it is 
observed that prices are showing irreg- 


ularity and a spasmodic tendency to de- 
cline. At first the majority of the public 
expect an early recovery and hold on, 
while those who are already overloaded 
grit their teeth and borrow more money. 
But the desire to liquidate spreads like 
ripples from a stone dropped into a 


pool. The idea that it is a time to sell 
rather than buy or hold property gradu- 
ally penetrates to successively lower 
grades of business sagacity. The pres- 
sure of offerings increases as prices 
yield, and some of the more extensive 
borrowers find their credit approaching 
exhaustion. 

Eventually, a point is reached where 
the keenest capitalists begin to fear an 
epidemic of failures and consequent em- 
barrassment of the banks. At such a 
time the actual possession of cash is of 
far more value to the manager of ex- 
tensive enterprises than any interest ob- 
tainable from the banks, as it protects 
him against every possibility and ramifi- 
cation of failures, gives him ready money 
for use in his business at a time when 
that blessing is enjoyed by few, and en- 
ables him to loan to his less far-sighted 
associates at exorbitant rates. 

With conditions as above outlined, the 
attempt to accumulate cash, even by a 
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comparatively small number of wealthy 
men, will precipitate a panic. The with- 
drawal of twenty or thirty millions ‘of 
currency from New York banks, for ex- 
ample, would be sufficient to cause “tight 
money” and a brisk calling of loans. If 
underlying conditions were sound, such 
a contraction would be merely an inci- 
dent; but when a great number of firms 
are in unstable equilibrium, as it were, 
each leaning upon the others by means 
of intermingled credits, the collapse of 
any one pulls down more. 

To complete the illustration given a 
few paragraphs back: A sells property 
to B, and puts the proceeds in the bank. 
The bank lends money to B with which 
to pay for the property. A next with- 
draws his money from the bank in cash, 
thus compelling the bank to recall its 
loan from B. B is then forced to sell 
the property back to A at whatever price 
A is willing to pay for it. 

If we let A represent a class, those 
shrewd or lucky enough to prepare for 
liquidation and panic, and B another 
class covering all the rest of the property- 
owning population, then the above illus- 
tration is an exact epitome of the de- 
scending portion of the trade cycle. 

A rise in the money-value of goods is 
slow and pleasant ; but the advance in the 
goods-value of money—the fall of prices 
—is short, sharp, and painful. Goods 
accumulated gradually in the inspiration 
of hope are thrown recklessly overboard 
under the pressure of bankruptcy or the 
spell of fear. It is the survival of the 
strongest intellectually and financially, 
and the decline and subsequent depres- 
sion will not end until the weak are thor- 
oughly eliminated. Moreover, the hoard- 
ing of currency in time of panic so 
lessens the circulating medium as serious- 
ly to interfere with the ordinary process- 
es of exchanging goods. It is a periodical 
breakdown of the social machinery, and 
one for which our economic and political 
engineers have so far been unable to sug- 
gest any adequate remedy. 


DOW’S VIEW 
The late Charles H. Dow seems to 


have been one of the very few who have 
a clear idea of the fundamental cause of 
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As quoted by Nelson, in 


trade cycles. 
Mr. 


the “A B C of Stock Speculation,” 
Dow wrote: 

“The business community has a ten- 
dency to go from one extreme to the 
other. As a whole, it is either contract- 
ing business under a belief that prices 
will be lower or expanding under a be- 
lief that prices will be higher. It ap- 
pears to take ordinarily five or six years 
for public confidence to go from the point 
of too little hope to the point of too 
much confidence and then five or six 
years more to get back to the condition 
of hopelessness.” 

This alternation between hope and 
despondency, as expressed in the effort 
to speculate, not only on the exchanges, 
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but in nearly every purchase and sale of 
any article whatever, is the underlying 
cause of the trade cycle. 

To sum up, the primary cause of the 
trade cycle is the effort of buyers and 
sellers to anticipate a rise in prices. This 
produces a fictitious enlargement of de- 
mand beyond real consumptive require- 
ments, and finally results in the accumu- 
lation of considerable stocks of goods. 
At the same time, prices pass above the 
average international level. Buyers at 
these figures are necessarily less shrewd 
and, on the average, less wealthy than 
sellers, so that the first important un- 
favorable development finds much prop- 
erty in weak hands and causes a disas- 
trous decline. 














The Largest Locomotive in the World—Recently Manufactured by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
for the Atchison Railway Company 


Weight 
Weight, engine and tender 
Tank capacity, water 
Tank capacity, oil 
Heating surface 
General Description 

The firebox is of the Jacobs-Shupert pat- 
ent. After passing through the fire tubes, 
the ignited gases pass through a superheat- 


4,756 sq. ft. 


er, thence through a reheater, then through 
a feed-water heater before finally escaping 
through the smoke stack. The tempera- 
ture of the feed-water is raised to about 
300 degrees Fahrenheit. Steam generated 
in the boiler passes through the superheater, 
thence through the high pressure cylinders, 
where its force is utilized to drive the rear 
set of driving wheels, thence through the re- 
heater, where it is revitalized, thence to the 
low-pressure cylinders, where it is utilized to 
drive the forward set of driving wheels. 





The Bargain Indicator 


Some Notable Changes 


NOTE.—Except where otherwise noted, earnings are herein computed for the 


twelve latest months available, thus keeping the table constantly up-to-date. 


Addi- 


tions and betterments are included in the earnings as given, wherever they are so re- 
ported as to be distinguishable from ordinary expenses of maintenance, since earn- 
ings invested in the improvement of the property are usually of more value to the 


stockholders in the long run than if they had been distributed as dividends. 


Such 


additions and betterments out of current earnings increase the equity of the stock- 
holders and therefore render the stock more valuable. 

As this magazine is mailed to subscribers two or three days before it appears 
on the news stands, subscribers get the first advantage of the Bargain Indicator. 


Railroads 

Erie is attracting attention by its con- 
tinued good earnings, and as these earn- 
ings apply first on the preferred stocks, we 
have decided to include the first and second 
preferred in the table, although neither of 
these is entitled to more than 4 per cent. 
dividends. The earnings shown on the sec- 


ond preferred are very heavy in proportion 
to its price, and as the quantity of this issue 
outstanding is only $16,000,000, compared 
with nearly $48,000,000 of first preferred, 
the second preferred takes the higher posi- 


tion in the table. We have endeavored to 
make the real position of these stocks clear- 
er by adding foot notes. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western common 
maintains its high earnings in proportion 
to price. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the greater part of these earnings 
comes from the dividends paid to this road 
by the Alton, and that the Alton, according 
to its annual report recently made public, 
did not quite earn the dividend paid. This 
tends to weaken the position of Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis preferred, an- 
other Hawley stock, is also paying more 
dividends than it is earning. Great 
liberality in the distribution of earn- 
ings to stockholders seems to be a part of 
the Hawley policy. 

Rock Island, having sold the St. Louis 
& San Francisco, loses the recent heavy 
earnings which were accumulating to the 
credit of the Rock Island holding company. 
This improves, in a way, the position of the 
Rock Island stocks, because it makes their 
income more certain and less liable to vio- 
lent fluctuations; but it makes the “earnings 
on price” shown by the Rock Island under 
the present very prosperous business con- 
ditions much less than before it sold the 
’Frisco. 

Southern Railway preferred takes a good 
position as a result of recent earnings, al- 
though it is entitled to only 5 per cent. divi- 
dends. As the price is, at this writing, only 
71, the stock has room to benefit consider- 
ably from these earnings before it reaches 
the limit naturally fixed by a 5 per cent. 
distribution. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. S. M. common 
has advanced to twelfth place as a result 
of recent earnings. We have noticed no 
special reason for these heavy earnings ex- 
cept the general prosperity of the section 
it serves. 

Reading common slides down the list a 
few places because of the ten-point advance 
in the price. The increase in the dividend 
on this stock again demonstrates the cor- 
rectness of THe Ticker’s method of compu- 
tation as compared with figures which do 
not include earnings applied to additions 
and betterments. The same is true of 
St. Louis Southwestern preferred. 

St. Louis & San Francisco common is not 
included in the table, as there is practically 
none of it in the market, all being held by 
the group of capitalists who have taken over 


the road. 
Industrials 


Colorado Fuel & Iron preferred still heads 
the list, although the price has advanced ten 
points since the Bargain Indicator called 
attention to it. This stock is so inactive, 
however, that it is difficult to buy much of 
it. 

American Beet Sugar common retains the 
same place as last month. 

U. S. Steel common is a little higher in 
price than a month ago and, as a result, 
exchanges place with Beet Sugar. 

American Malt Corporation preferred 
gains two places as a result of the sharp 
decline in price. 

Pacific Coast common makes a further 
gain in addition to the sharp advance of 
last month, as the result of continued heavy 
earnings. 

Corn Products Refining Company has 
made public its earnings for six months to 
August 31. — are decidedly disappoint- 
ing and cause the preferred stock of that 
company to drop to nineteenth place. 

International Steam p, on the other 
hand, publishes its earnings for seven 
months to October 31, showing a large in- 
crease, and advances to twenty-eighth place. 

National Enameling & Stamping common 
drops several places as a result of the ad- 
vance in the price. The same is true of 


Utah Copper. 
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TABLE SHOWING WHICH STOC 
RAILROADS 


Approximate 
earnings Price Earnings 
on par. Dec. 11, '09. on price. 


SD GE CE, 60-sc cee eneddeees soc bev e 6s cntceccecce (a) 9.9% 42 23.6% 
Detroit United 11.0 65 16.9 
Erie first pfd. (b) 7.3 51 14.4 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg common 11.2 100 11.0 
Loultsville & Nashville 16.2 152 10.7 
Toledo, St. Louls & Western common (e) 5.7 53 10.7 
Colorado & Southern common 5.8 57 10.2 
Rock Island pfd. 89 
Union Pacific common 202 
Norfolk & Western common 101 
Southern Railway pfd. 71 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. S. M. common 140 
Atchison common 122 
Chesapeake & Ohio 87 
Southern Pacific common 131 
Pittsburg, Cin., Chicago & St. Louis common 98 
Pennsylvania 134 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 590 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 135 
Reading common 170 
Delaware & Hudson 183 
Great Northern pfd. 143 
Kansas City Southern common 44 
Twin City Rapid Transit common 112 
Chicago & Northwestern common 176 
St. Louis Southwestern pfd. 80 
New York Central 123 
Northern Pacific common 144 
Baltimore & Ohio common 117 
Canadian Pacific 181 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 158 
Chicago & Alton common 68 
Illinois Central 147 
Rock Island common 41 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 80 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis common .. 76 
New York, Ontario & Western 49 
Wabash pfd. 58 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas common 50 
Denver & Rio Grande common . 50 
Minneapolis & St. Louis pfd. 87 
Southern Railway common 7 32 
Chicago, Minneapolis & St. Paul common 

Missouri Pacific 

Erie common 

St. Louls & San Fran 

Wabash common ° 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic pfd. ................ 

St. Louis Southwestern common 

Texas & Pacific 

Wisconsin Central common 

Iowa Central pfd. ... A 

Minneapolis & St. Louis common cocce 


(a) Entitled to 4 per cent. only. Div. deducted for first preferred. (b) Entitled to 4 per cent. 
only. (c) Entitled to 5 per cent. only. (da) On increased capital stock. (e) Includes income 
from Alton dividends. (f) Preferred and common share equally after common receives 5 per 
cent. (g) Includes betterments on subsidiary companies. (h) After deducting 5 per cent for 
preferred. (i) On increased capital stock; includes earnings of Pacific Coast Extension 3 
months. (j) After deducting dividends for first and second preferred. (k) Betterments north 
of Red River not included. . 
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INDICATOR 


THE BEST PURCHASES NOW 


INDUSTRIALS, &c. 
BASED ON LATEST OFFICIAL REPORTS 


Approximate 
earnings Price Earnings 
Pos. Date of Report. on par. Dec. 11,'09. on price. 
June 30, 1909 Colorado Fuel & Iron pféd. (a) 42.9% 37.2% 
June 30, 1909 Amer. Hide & Leather pfd. (bd) 10.8 23.0 
June 30, 1909 Amer. Agricultural-Chemical com. .. 7.5 17.0 
Mar. 31, 1909 Amer. Beet Sugar com. 14.9 
Sept. 30, 1909 U. S. Steel com. 14.8 
Aug. 31, 1909 Amer. Malt Corporation pfd. 14.8 
May 31, 1909 Virginia-Carolina Chemical com. 14.5 
July 31, 1909 Amer. Linseed pfd. 14.1 
Oct. 30, 1909 U. S. Realty & Improvement 
Aug. 31, 1909 Pacific Coast com. 
Jan. 31, 1909 Union Bag & Paper pfd. 
Aug. 31, 1909 Sloss-Sheffield com. ...............5.. 
Sept. 30, 1909 Western Union 
Dec. 31, 1908 Amer. Can pfd. 
Apr. 30, 1909 Amer. Smelting & Refining com. 
Mar. 31, 1909 U. S. Rubber com. 
June 30, 1909 Republic Iron & Steel pfd. .......... 
Dec. 31, 1908 International Harvester com. 
Aug. 31, 1909 Corn Products pfd. 
Oct. 31, 1909 Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
31, 1908 Peoples Gas 
31, 1908 National Lead com. 
31, 1909 National Biscuit com. 
30, 1909 Distillers Securities 
31, 1908 Amer. Sugar Refining com. 
31, 1908 North American 
31, 1908 Railway Steel Spring pfd. 
31, 1909 Inter. Steam Pump com. 
31, 1909 General Electric 
30, 1909 International Paper pfd. 
1, 1909 Mackay com. 
31, 1908 Tennessee Copper (par $25) 
30, 1909 National Eng. & Stamping com. 
31, 1908 Utah Copper (par $10) 
30, 1909 Amer. Car & Foundry com. 
30, 1909 Amer. Locomotive pfd. 
$1, 1908 Bethlehem Steel pfd. 
31, 1908 Amer. Woolen pfd. 
31, 1908 Central Leather com. 
30, 1909 Amaigamated Copper 
31, 1908 Consolidated Gas 
31, 1908 New York Air Brake 
30, 1909 Allis-Chalmers pfd. 
31, U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe pfd. 
Amer. Steel Foundries 
Pressed Steel Car pfd. 
Union Bag & Paper com. 
Amer. Can com. 
Amer. Linseed com. 
* International Paper com. 
Aug. Corn Products com. 
May > U. 8S. Cast Iron Pipe com. 
Dec. ° Bethlehem Steel com. 
Dec. ° Amer. Woolen com. 
June ¥ Republic Iron & Steel com. 
Dec. Railway Steel Spring com. 
Dec. ° Pressed Steel Car com. 
June Amer. Locomotive com. 
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(a) Dividends much in arrears; stock very inactive. (b) Dividends in arrears. (c) Based 
on quarterly earnings. (da) Based on current earnings. 

















A Study of Volumes 


Practical Methods of Applying Well Recognized Stock Market Principles 


By SCRIBNER BROWNE 


N many years’ observation of the 
methods of speculators in the New 
York stock market, I have noticed 
that successful traders may be 

classified under three heads: 

1. Speculative investors, who buy 
during panics, or buy stocks which for 
some reason are selling below their real 
value as based on earnings, who pay for 
their stocks in full, and hold for large 
profits. 

2. Traders oe get information as 
to probable movements of individual 
stocks in advance of the public. Such 
information is never sure to be right but 
some leading commission houses and 
news agencies are able to get informa- 
tion that proves correct more than half 
of the time on the average. Those who 
are successful in using such information 
always protect their trades with stop loss 
orders. 

3. Speculators who base their trades 
on the behavior and appearance of the 
market as shown by the movement of 
prices and the volume of trade from day 
to day. 

This article deals with the methods em- 
ployed by some successful speculators of 
the third class. 


TECHNICAL CONDITION OF THE MARKET 


These traders base their operations en- 
tirely on what is called the “technical 
condition of the market.” The questions 
they try to solve are somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

Are buyers numerous enough and con- 
fident enough of their position to follow 
prices upward and buy freely on ad- 
vances, and to hold their stock tenacious- 
ly on declines? Or are they so timid 
and uncertain in their views as to buy 
only on declines and to snatch their prof- 
its quickly on any small advance? 





Is there a large short interest in the 
market? Are the bears sufficiently con- 
fident of their position to refuse to cov- 
er on advances? When the bears try 
to take profits on declines, do they get 
their stock back easily, or are they 
obliged to bid the price up sharply in 
order to cover? 

While the action of the market is nev- 
er exactly the same twice, because con- 
ditions are never exactly duplicated, 
there are at least two well recognized 
underlying principles upon which all such 
speculators work, either consciously or 
unconsciously. The “individual varia- 
tions of phenomena,” as a scientist might 
say, are endless and the greater the ex- 
perience of the trader the more expert 
he becomes in “reading the market” ; but 
there are certain general laws which 
form a basis for the structure. 


RECOGNIZED PRINCIPLES 


These principles, when carefully 
studied, simmer down to two main prop- 
ositions : 

1. In a bull market, the volume of 
transactions tends to increase on ad- 
vances. In a bear market, the volume 
tends to increase on declines. 

2. A movement of prices in one direc- 
tion is almost invariably followed by a 
reaction at least halfway. ' 

There is nothing new in these princi- 
ples. Nearly every experienced specula- 
tor knows them. The difficulty comes 
in the practical application of them in the 
market and in the extent to which the 
trader’s temperament, sentiment, or 
prejudices interfere with his judgment. 
The present article is devoted to the 
study of volumes. 


VOLUMES 


Granting that an increasing volume of 
transactions on an advance is a bullish 














A STUDY OF VOLUMES 


indication, the first question that arises 
is, Does this mean the volume of trans- 
actions in all stocks, or in the particular 
stock in which the trader is interested? 

A majority of stocks may record sub- 
stantial gains for the day, and the volume 
of transactions may be, for example, 
1,200,000 shares, compared with 900,000 
shares the preceding day. This looks 
bullish. But perhaps Reading has moved 
in a direction opposite to the rest of the 
market, losing one point for the day on 
90,000 shares, against 65,000 shares 
the day before. Shall we buy Reading? 
Shall we buy some other stock in spite 
of the apparent weakness shown by 
Reading, a leading speculating favorite? 

Evidently we must study volumes 
from two points of view: 

1. Total transactions for all stocks. 

2. Transactions in each of the promi- 
nent speculative leaders. 

By speculative leaders are meant those 
stocks in which professional and public 
speculation centers nearly all the time. 
Almost any stock may jump into activity 
for a few days or weeks as a result of 
special causes ; but the stocks which have 
the most influence on the general list and 
on each other are those which are active 
practically all the time and in all kinds 
of markets. 

For a long time past the three big 
leaders have been Steel common, Union 
Pacific and Reading. Half a dozen 
other stocks are influential, though oc- 
cupying a secondary position. The 
speculative importance of different stocks 
changes from month to month and from 
year to year. 

Again, what constitutes an advance in 
the general market? Some stocks have 
advanced, others declined. Are we to 
average all stocks traded in, or only the 
most active stocks? If the latter, what 
and how many stocks should be selected ? 

The Dow-Jones averages, based on 
twenty railway stocks and twelve indus- 
trials, have perhaps a slight advantage in 
the fact that they are watched by a con- 
siderable number of traders and there- 
fore may be supposed to have a wider 
influence than averages privately com- 
piled. On the other hand, these aver- 
ages include some inactive stocks. A 
jump of three points in Chicago & 
Northwestern, for example, would 
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balance, in these averages, declines of 
half a point each in Union Pacific, Read- 
ing, Steel common, Pennsylvania, New 
York Central and Atchison. .Yet the ad- 
vance in Northwestern would probably 
represent a volume of transactions less 
than one per cent. of the transactions 
in the six other stocks named. 


RECIPROCAL INFLUENCES 

As a general proposition, it may be laid 
down that any important movement in 
one stock affects all other active stocks; 
but the connection may be so slight as 
to be negligible. A bulge in Brooklyn 
Transit would, in any ordinary condition 
of the market, have little influence on 
Sloss-Sheffield, as the two properties are 
distant from each other and of an entire- 
ly different character. 

Judgment must be mixed with calcula- 
tions of this sort. For that reason it is 
a question whether it is worth while to 
figure out averages. 

In fact the averages may be mislead- 
ing. Suppose, for example, the average 
of twenty railway stocks declines 4% 
point for the day on increased trans- 
actions, but the four leading speculative 
favorites make an average gain of ™% 
point, and the transactions in these four 
stocks aggregate more than the trans- 
actions for all the other sixteen stocks 
put together. It would be a mistake to 
consider such a market as giving a bear- 
ish indication. 

In judging the tendency of the market 
as shown by volume of transactions the 
trader must use his common sense. This 
may sound elementary, but it is a curious 
fact that many speculators seem to act 
on the principle that common sense has 
nothing to do with Wall Street. 

If all the active stocks advance or de- 
cline on increased transactions, it is a 
clear case—and these conditions some- 
times exist. More often, however, one 
or more important stocks will be found 
going against the current. If these un- 
ruly members are active speculative is- 
sues, they must be regarded respectfully ; 
but if they are inactive or low-grade 
stocks—“cats and dogs,” as the phrase 
goes—they will be given small weight in 
the trader’s judgment. 


A PRACTICAL METHOD 
A practical plan is to keep some sort 
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of record or chart showing (1) the 
volume of transactions for the entire 
market; (2) the average gain or loss 
for the day of ten of the most active and 
influential railroad stocks, and (3) the 
volume and gain or loss of each one of 
the most active stocks, including indus- 
trials. 

In this way your general average is 
based on the railway stocks, which are 
the most reliable. At the same time you 
are not losing sight of the active indus- 
trials, or of any important stock which 
may be running contrary to the general 
market. 

At the present writing, for example, 
Steel common occupies a preponderating 
position in the market. On some days 
recently transactions in that issue have 
been forty per cent. of the total trans- 
actions in all issues for the day. Under 
such conditions it would be unsafe to 
take a position in the market, on any 
stock, —— to the apparent trend of 
Steel. Even though all the rest of the 
market was in a position to advance, a 
sharp break in Steel might bring a 
sympathetic decline elsewhere. 

Generally speaking, it is safe to buy 
stocks when the following threé condi- 
tions exist at the same time: 

1. When the total transactions for 
the entire market show a tendency to in- 
crease on advances—advances being 
measured by the average price of ten 
leading railway stocks. 

2. When a two-thirds majority of 
active speculative stocks show the same 
tendency. 

3. When the market has reacted one 
or two days from the trend as thus in- 
dicated, on lessening transactions. 

In making your purchase you natural- 
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ly select the stock which has shown the 
largest increase on advances and the 
greatest falling off on declines. 

You gauge the general tendency of 
the market; then estimate the general 
tendency of a two-thirds majority of 
active stocks; then you select the one 
particular stock which shows the strong- 
est tendency, and endeavor to buy or 
sell it, as the case may be, on a reason- 
able reaction. 


WORKING OUT THE DETAILS 


Every trader has to work out the de- 
tails of such methods as these for him- 
self. They are not susceptible of a 
mathematical or scientific demonstration 
for the reason that the market never 
acts exactly the same twice. The “sa- 
ving grace of common sense” is always 
needed. 

A study of past newspaper files is of 
some benefit and will repay the trader 
who has leisure at his command. Any 
daily newspaper which publishes the 
high, low and close for each stock, the 
volume of sales for each stock, and the 
volume of sales for the whole market, 
will answer the purpose. 

Much better results, however, will be 
obtained by watching the market from 
day to day and keeping a brief memo- 
randum record of the stocks which you 
select for your purpose. Gain experi- 
ence by watching the market for months 
before you begin trading. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 


The action of the market at the time of 
Mr. Harriman’s death gave a forcible 
illustration of the principle above out- 
lined. Table 1 shows volumes and price 
changes of the principal stocks. 


Table 1 

—Sept. 9.— —Sept.10— —Sept. 11.*— 

Vol. Price. Vol. Price. Vol. Price. 
Total market ........ 926,000 down 1,527,000 up 579,000 down 
Amal. Copper ....... ,000 —1% 42,000 +1 33,000 —3% 
SE: nave bs-405s05% 6,000 —1 14,000 + 3% 7,000 —1% 
N. Y. Central ....... $2,000 —2% 47,000 + 3% 17,000 — % 
arr 163,000 -—-3 229,000 + 5 93,000 —1% 
Union Pacific ....... 135,000 —2% 366,000 +12% 140,000 + % 
U. S. Steel .......... 175,000 —-1% 314,000 + 3% 80,000 — % 





*Saturday—short session. 




















From the falling off in volumes on 
declines shown here we would conclude 
that the market was a purchase on the 
Saturday reaction, and that Steel was the 
best purchase of the above six active 
stocks, because transactions in Steel fell 
off more on the decline than those in any 
other issue. 

In point of fact Steel opened Monday 
morning at 78%, did not sell below 78 
and was the leader of the market on 
enormous transactions up to 947% with- 
out any important decline during that 
time. 


“EVERYBODY’S” PECULIAR FINANCING 
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on the rally. A decline to 86% fol- 
lowed. 

These examples are not given as proof 
of the principle. It would be easy to 
prove any kind of a theory by selecting 
instances from the history of the market 
which would support that theory. These 
are merely illustrations of the manner in 
which common sense may be used in the 
application of the well-known principle 
that an increasing volume of transactions 
on an advance or decline indicates the 
temper of the market. 

The trader who grasps this idea in a 


Table 2 

—Oct. 4.— —Oct. 5.— —Oct. 6.— —Oct. 7.— 

Vol. Price. Vol. Price. Vol. Price. Vol. Price. 
Total mkt..909,000 up 1,004,000 down 1,508,000irreg. 1,029,000 up 
Am. Cop. . 25,000— % 27,000 —1% 50,000 + %& 26,000 —1 
Reading .. 59,0004 % 87,000 —3% 156,000 — % 73,000 4+- % 
Un. Pac. . 65,000— 4% 109,000 —2% 149,000 + % 130,000 +. % 
Steel .....247,000 41 422,000 —3% 630,000 —1 309,000 + % 


Table 2 shows volumes and price 
changes beginning with the day Steel 
touched its high price of 947%. 

After declining sharply Oct. 5, Steel 
broke to 87% on October 6, with 
very large transactions. Total tran- 
actions for all stocks were also very 
heavy. Steel then rallied to 91% in the 
forenoon of October 7, and the sharp 
falling off in volumes, as shown in the 
table, plainly indicated that it was a sale 


broad way, and who has sufficient pa- 
tience to work out the details by close 
study of the market, will eventually 
realize good profits as a result of his 
knowledge. At the same time no such 
method should be depended upon ex- 
clusively. The trader should wunder- 
stand the financial situation and should 
make use of all other aids in judging 
the market in addition to the study of 
volumes. 


“Everybody's” Peculiar Financing 


OME of our readers may recall 

S Tue TIcKer’s controversy with 

Everybody's Magazine, since 

which a dense and gloomy silence 

in regard to Wall Street affairs has en- 

veloped that diverting publication like a 
pall. 

It seems that the arts of “high 
finance” are not unknown to Every- 
body's, whose management some time 
ago brought out a certain issue of bonds 
of which a contemporary now says: 

“Maybe you bought some of those 
bonds of the Ridgway Company, offered 
for subscription through the pages of 
Everybody's Magazine—pages undefiled 
by the taint of suspicious advertising. 





Maybe you remember that it was repre- 
sented that those bonds, secured by the 
good-will of Everybody's and..of Ridg- 
ways Weekly, were offered to the pub- 
lic ‘in order to furnish funds for instal- 
ling a great mechanical equipment for 
printing purposes. Maybe you don’t 
know it, but such is the fact, that that 
printing plant never has been built; that 
in all these years since it sold the bonds 
for the purposes of building it, Ridgway 
has been printing Everybody's by con- 
tract, and that one of the arguments in 
favor of the consolidation with the But- 
terick outfit is that Everybody's will 
have the advantage ‘of being printed in 
the Butterick plant.” 
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OLLOWING is a list of publications, etc., from which this Digest is prepared. Where 
F the name of a banking or brokerage house is given, the matter is taken from their 


special letter or circular: 


New York: 
Journal; Wall St. Summary; Moody's Magazine; 


Wall St. 


Bond Buyer; Financial News; 
Commercial & Fin. 


Moody's Manual; 


Chronicle; Financial Age; Financial World; Railroad Age Gazette; U. S. Investor; Commer- 


cial; 
nal of Commerce; Sun; 
cial News; Transcript; 
phia: Financial Bulletin; 
bere g Post; Louisville 
un; 


Times; Tribune. 
Herald; Post. 


letin; Memphis Commercial Appeal; Kansas City: 
Montreal 

Birmingham Age-Herald; San Francisco Journal of Commerce; 
Market Letters: 
John Moody ; Thos. Gibson; J. M. Fiske & Co.4 Swartwout & Appenzellar ; 
J. S. Bache & Co.3 ; Spencer, Trask & Co. ; 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co.; 
Neither THe Ticker nor the above authorities guarantee the information, 


but it is from sources considered trustworthy. 


Post; Seattle Times; Toronto Globe; 


Constitution; London Statist. 


Jr., & Co.; 
Co.; Robert Goodbody & Co.; 
Parker & Co. 


Am. Agri. Chemical.—The co.’s surp. for 
divs. has inc. every yr. except 1908; and 
even then the dec. amted. to only $16,000. 
The surp. for the com. last yr. was 7.52 p. c., 
as comp. with 3.25 p. c. in 1905. The mar- 
gin of safety on the pf. is about 7 p. c., 
and the stk. has a long and unbroken div. 
record, having begun paymts. at the pres- 
ent rate, in 1899.——Directors voted to 
take no action at this time regarding divs. 
on the $17,000,000 com. stk. Tiesiaes is- 
sued the following statemt: The ques. of 
inaug. com. stk. divs. was fully discussed, 
and an unan. decision reached that in view 
of the large expend. required for exten. and 
imp. to the plant, made necessary by inc. 
trade of the co., it was deemed inexp. to 
pay an initial div. at this date. 

m. Beet Sugar.—The pfd. stk. is 6 p. c. 
non-cumu. There is only a little over $4,- 
000,000 of it, so that div. req. ahead of the 
com, are moderate. The earn. of this co. also 
have a certain stability, which is to say 
that they are not governed so much by the 
tides of prosperity. In the yr. end. March 
31, last, nearly 7 p. c. was earned on the 
com., which is not yet receiving divs. The 
fin. of the concern are conserv. managed. 

Allis-Chalmers.—The co. is now oper. 
about 80 p. c. of its cap., an inc. of 40 p. c. 
from the low mark during the dep., and is 
gradually adding to its Seoul. The best 
feature of the sit. during the past mo. was 
the fact that while business was not up to 
the Sept. rec. in vol., the bulk of the orders 
rec. was for early del. and will yield quick 
returns: Another good feature is that prices 
are on a consid. higher basis and earn. are 
showing marked imp. Of the cont. placed 
with the co. recently, the most import. was 
one from the city of Chgo. for a pumping 


Brooklyn Eagle; Leslie’s Weekly; Evening Mail; 
Boston: News Bureau; Commercial; Finan- 


Chicago : 
Railway World; North 
Courier-Journal; New Orleans Times-Democrat; 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Cincinnati Commercial Tribune; Cleveland Commercial Bui- 


Evening Post; Herald; Jour- 


Philadel- 
Dispatch; 
Baltimore 


Tribune. 
Pittsburg 


Record-Herald; 
American. 


Dallas News; Houston 
Minneapolis Commercial West; 
Denver Post; Atlanta 
Hayden, Stone & Co.; Clement B. Asbury ; 
Eugene Meyer, 
W. C. Langley & Co.; Wrenn Bros. & 
Alfred Mestre & Co.; Clement, 


Star; J ournal. 
Star; 


engine with a cap. of 30,000,000 gal. a day. 
——Various dep. now have all the con. on 
hand they can handle for some time to 
come, the estab. of the high press. service 
in import. cities contrib. largely to its inc. 
business. The accu. of the stk. has been 
most pro, since the election of S. S. Pal- 
mer, a director of the Nat. City Bank, as 
director of the co. at the recent an. meet- 
ing 

, Car & Foundry.—lIt is not surp. that 
the com. stk. is now commanding the high- 
est price since formation. The co. has 
stood the trade dep. without being forced 
to pass its com. div. It not only earned 
and paid 2 p. c. during the panic, but also 
set aside the amt. of cea to prov. for 
a full yr.’s div., but had no occasion to make 
use of its emer. funds. The physical val. 
of the prop. is consid. greater than the pfd. 
cap. of $30,000,000, while a surp. of about 
$25,000,000 stands in favor of the com. stk. 
of $30,000,000. The co. is enjoying a flood 
of orders and it would prove remark., if it 
should earn this fis. yr., which will end 
April 30, 1910, as much as it did in ‘06 or 
‘07, when earn. on the com. amted. to 20.13 


p. c. 
Atlantic Coast Line—Stockholders auth. 
in addition to $200,000,000 mtg. bonds $23,- 


500,000 deb. bonds, conv. into stk. at 135. 
These will be issued to ret. the outst. cert. 
of indebt. An inc. of the com. stk. to prov. 
for the exch. was app. The deb. run for 30 
yrs. and are conv. after Jan. 1, ‘10. They 
may be called by the co. after six yrs—— 
A. C. L. rep. a last yr. a surp. app. to 
divs. of $1,879,381, equal to 9.38 p. c. 
on the com., after allowing 5 p. c. for the 
pfd.. This comp. with 5.56 p. c. on the 
com. in 1907-08, and an avge. of 9.11 p. c. 
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for the five rg 1904-08. The undistrib. 
cunt, in L. & N. earn. last yr. would inc. 
C. L. earn. to 14.9 p. c. 

ae Can.—The cont. int. in Am. Can are 
underst. to have arrived at a basis for set- 
tlement of the ques. of meeting the acc. 
div. sit. and avoid further accum. of pfd. 
stk. div. at the rate of 2 p. c. per an. The 
plan pro. amts. to partial reorg. Bonds to 
the amt. of the acc. divs., which totaled 29% 
p. c., as of Oct. 30, and which will be about 
30 p. c. by the time the plan goes through, 
will be issued. These will be 5 p. c. deb. 
bonds. Then the $41,233,300 pfd. stk. will 
be placed upon a 5 p. c. cumu. basis instead 
of the 7 p. c. basis now prev. Divs. of 5 
p. c. have been paid for the last five yrs. and 
the co. has estab. itself on the basis of 
being able to earn and pay 5 p. c. on the 
pfd. with a slight bal. of less than 2 p. c. 
to the good. This plan of settlemnt. inv. 
the issuance of about $12,000,000 bonds on 
which fixed chgs. would amt. to $600,000 
per an. The 5 p. c. div. calls for approx. 
$2,100,000, so that bonds and divs. both 
fall a little inside of the earning power of 
the co. over the last few yrs.——It is auth. 
stated that the co. is clear of floating indebt. 
and is not obliged to borrow to carry on its 
large vol. of business. The corp. is said 
to have free assets of about $9,500,000 —— 
It is an inter. fact that Am. Can is one ofthe 
largest customers of Steel Corp. and an- 
nually takes from 40 to 45 p. c. of the tin 
plate prod. of the big co. 

Am. Hide & Leather.—In the yr. end. 
June 30, last, the earn. sufficed to pay the 
full 7 p. c. on the pfd., with 4.3 p. c. over for 
the com., which makes it appear that there 
is earn. power in the com., but divs. amting. 
to 70 p. c. have accum. on the pfd., and 
until some readj. of the cap. is made the 
position of the com. will be such as to leave 
it remote from divs. The pfd. has spec. 
attractions. 

Am. Linseed.—Both the pfd. and the com. 
stks. of the co. have now passed to the 
listed dep. of the N. Y. Stock Exch. and 
reg. statements of the co.’s business will 
be forthcoming. Its business just now is 
favorable. The co. is believed to be doing 
75 p. c. or more of the linseed oil business 
of the country. Net prof. for the coming 
yr. age to at least be equiv. to the 7 p. c. 
on the pfd. 

Am. Locomotive.—At the present time, 
and for the last two mos., the co. is earn. at 
a rate to show the 7 p. c. div. on the $25,- 
000,000 pfd. fully earned with some bal. 
for the com. The plants are oper. at 75 p. c. 
of cap., which comp. with about 35 p. c. a 
yr. ago, and only 50 p. c. in Sept. Net earn. 
are being benefited by a gen. adv. in prices. 
At the low point of the dep. prices were off 
more than 30 p. c. 

Am. Malt.—Imp. earn. remove the poss. 
of an immediate change in the present 5 
p. c. div. rate on the pfd. At the last 
decl. there was a division of opin. as to 
maint. of the § p. c. rate, but the maj. voted 
in favor of its paymt. In the Aug. 31 fis. 
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yr. the co. earned $557,382, or 6.19 p. c., on 
the $9,000,000 pfd. While the earn. of the 
co, in the last fis. yr. were unsatisf., the co. 
was not forced to reduce its work. cap. and 
closed the yr. with that item standing at 
$5,208,144, an inc. over the prev. yr. of $85,- 
446. Through the oper. of its sinking fund 
there were $267,000 first mtg. bonds can- 
celled, red. that liab. to $3,422,000. The co. 
carried over into the present cur. yr., from 
last yr., about $1,500,000 of gross business, 
which will show a fair profit at the prices 
at which the con. were made—Here are 
some facts which may comfort holders of 
Malt stk. The co.’s business on con. is 
nearly double that on the books at this 
time last yr. At this rate its business for 
the entire yr. may prove the largest in its 
history and amply suf. to prov. for the 5 
p. c. div. The bonded indebt. is, roughly, 
$3,500,000, against plants and good-will of 
$17,000,000. In add., the quick assets are 
over $5,000,000, against an outst. pfd. issue 
of $8,000,000, showing a val. in this item 
alone of bet. 60 and 70 for the pfd. 

Amalgamated Copper.—It is well known 
that Amal. has been earn. at the rate of 
$6,000,000 a yr. for some time past, about 
double the present div. at the rate of 2 
p. c. a yr. The reason adv. for not inc. 
the div. was that the co. proposed to re- 
imburse the treas. for withdrawals made 
during the dep. In connection with the 
incorp. of the Amal. lumber ints. as the 
Big Blackfoot Lumber Co., capital $25,- 
000,000, it is stated that the timber and lum- 
ber interests of Amal. have been appraised 
at $40,000,000. Its coal lands are valued 
at $50,000,000. 

Am. Smelting & Ref.—This co. owns the 
Am. Sm. Sec. Co., which was org. in its 
int. For control, the Am. Sm. & Ref. took 
com. stk. and then guar. 5 p. c. cumu. div. 
on the pfd. B of the Am. Sm. Sec. It was 
thought that it would have to pay on that 
guar., but it never has; the Am. Sm. Sec. 
has paid its own way from the start. The 
Am. Sm. & Ref. itself has made a very 
strong. rec., no feature of which is better 
than its demonst. of earn. power in the yr. 
last end., when it earn. 7.7 p. c. on the com. 
Through the Am. Sm. Sec., the Am. Sm. & 
Ref. con. the Federal Mining & Smelt., and 
enjoys prac. a monop. of the smelting busi- 
ness. On April 30, last, the bal. sheet 
showed cash and demand loans of $7,3509,- 
239. In a better yr., such as the cur. yr. 
bids fair to be, the div. could be inc. on the 
com. 

Am. Sugar.—Notwithst. the unfav. devel. 
affecting this co., the val. of its stk. is not 
endangered. Although the an. rep. are too 
meagre to form the basis for any concl., 
it is est. that the co. con. 70 p. c. of the 
entire Am. sugar trade. The Am. co.’s own 
output is est. at 3,900,000,000 Ibs. per an., 
and that of its subsid. at about 1,000,000,000 
Ibs., the total under its control being about 
4,500,000,000 Ibs., out of the total Am. con- 
sumption of 7,080,000,000 Ibs. The co. con- 
trols the two leading beet sugar prod., the 
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Great West. and Am. Beet Sugar; and its 
inc. from its subsid. is est. at $2,000,000, 
while its total div. _ amt. to only $6,- 
300,000 per an. Notwithst. that its an. rep. 
do not show a wide margin of safety the 
cur. earn. on the com. stk. are est. at 12 
p. c.. as comp. with 12.4 p. c. in 1907. 

Am. Steel Foundries.—in 1908 the cap. 
was scaled down a little more than one- 
third. There had been $15,809,280 com. 
stk. and $17,184,000 pfd. Holders of com. 
recd. 25 p. c. ($3,502,320) and the holders of 
the pfd. 77 p. c. ($13,231,680) of new, all 
one class. That is now Am. Steel Foun- 
dries. The pfd. stkholders recd. also 20 
p. c., or $3,436,800, in deb. bonds. Fig. for 
the nine mos. to the end of last Sept. show 
a small potential earn. power—less than I 


p. c. 

Am. Tel. & Tel. Co.—Teleph. auth. who 
have been carefully over the ground est. 
that during the next few yrs. the Bell cos. 
may expect a saving in const. requirements 
of not less than $10,000,000 per an., because 
of inc. facilities made avail. through West. 
Union wire and pole facilities. o U in 
turn will hardly need a new dollar for new 
const. for yrs., an an. saving to the teleg. 
co. of $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. For the _ 
to end the last of Dec. the N. Y. Teleph. Co. 
is expected to earn close to 11% p. c. on 
its $85,672,800 outst. cap. stk., out of which 
divs. at the rate of 6 p. c. are now being 
paid. This leaves a bal. of $4,500,000 to de- 
vote to prop. exten. It is likely that the 
div. rate may be inc. from 6 to 7 p. c., giving 
the Am. Teleph. Co., which owns the en- 


tire cap. stk. an inc. return of nearly 
$900,000. The prop. forming the present 
N. Y. Teleph. Co. had total assets as of 


June 30 last of $125,860,014, of which $108,- 
068,087 incl. real estate and const. The 
Am. Teleph. & Tel. Co. recently filed with 
the Mass. highway comm. its an. rep. for 
the yr. end. June 30 last. Net earn. during 
that period of $19,410,413 were equal to 
12.1 p. ¢. on the $237,788,100 cap. stk. outst. 
June 30, 1909. This comp. with 11.4 p. c. 
for divs. during the 1908 cal. yr., 10.0 p. c. 
for the yr. end. June 30, 1908, and 10.6 p. c. 
for divs. for the cal. yr. 1907. 

Atchison—Oct. gross earn. were the 
largest in the co.’s history. They approx. 
$1,000,000 more than in the same mo. last 
yr., when gross was $8,255,622. Prev. to 
Aug. this yr., Oct., 1907, was the record 
mo. with $8,572,000 gross, but Oct., 1909, 
will show $9,250,000. 

Am. Woolens.—The original est. of the 
manage. of $65,000,000 gross for the fis. yr. 
were overrun by possibly $5,000,000, giving 
a total gross $70,000,000, or 40 p. c. larger 
than the best prev. yr. since org. Am. 
Woolen now has outst. $40,000,000 pfd. 
stk. It takes $2,800,000 to pay the 7 p. c. 
rate. Although it will be three mos. at 


least before any close idea of earn. can be 
formed, it is regarded as prob. that the co. 
will come very close to showing 7 p. c. 
div. twice earned. 
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all ded. for int. and sinking funds was $633,- 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Among the larget 
systems still to carry out imp. fin. is the 
B. & O. A bond issue appears unlikely for 
the reason that it has’ no avail. bonds for 
issue in large amt. An offering of new stk. 
at par, even with the present market price 
of the stk., appears prob. The co. would 
appear to be in no pressing need of new 
money, having net cur. assets of $22,500,- 
ooo on June 30 last, but it has heavy equip. 
purch, and investmts. in other prop. to 
prov. for. The earn. during the cur. yr. 
are very fav., ‘the imp. over a yr. ago be- 
ing unsurp. by any of the trunk lines —— 
The B. & O. topped its Oct., 1908, gross 
earn. by $668,961 this yr., but the net showed 
a dec. of $43,577, showing greatly inc. and 
unexpl. oper. changes. Since July 1 the 
four mos.’ net earn. have, however, inc. 
$467,835 over the like period of 1908. 

Bethlehem Steel—When the new const. 
work now under way is comp., the corp. 
will be in a position to do a gr. business 
of $40,000,000 a yr. Its gr. will be about 
I-10 of that of U. S. Steel, elim. inter-sales 
of subsid. cos. and the business of other 
subsid. not directly identified with the steel 
industry. The corp. will have a prod. of 
about 1,000,000 tons of finished steel a yr., 
at the rate of about $40 a ton. This avge. 
is due to the fact that the co. turns out 
high-class steel for which it rec. very high 
prices. The co. now has on its books an 
unfilled tonnage val. at $15,000,000, comp. 
with $3,000,000 a yr. ago. Pres. Schwab 
says the net book value of assets is $21,- 
157,903, or nearly three times the amt. of 
notes which can be outst. at any time. 

Brooklyn Rap. Transit—B. R. T. contin. 
its remarkable gains in gross, the Nov. inc. 
running at the rate of $5,000 per day, which 
is subst. the same as in Oct. and only 
slightly less than in Sept. For the first 
five mos. of the cur. fis. yr. which began 
July 1 B. R. T. has gained over $800,000 in 
gross, which is more than five times the 
entire gain in gross for all of the 1908-09 
yr. For the six mos. to end Dec. 31 will 
come very close to showing an inc. in 
gross of $1,000,000. : 

Butterick Co.—The co. early next yr. will 
inc. its div. rate to 1 p. c. quar., placing the 
stk. back on a 4 p. c. basis, where it was 
prior to the panic, during which the co. was 
forced to susp. paymts. for two quar. At 
present the co. is earn. better than 6 p. c. 
on its inc. cap. of $15,000,000. Of this amt. 
$3,000,000 rep. stk. auth. for taking over the 
Ridgway Co., cap. for $1,000,000, on the- 
basis of three for one. 

Central of N. J—The Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co., which has just decl. an 
initial div. of 6% p. c., has oust. $0,212,500 
stk., of which $8,460,400 is owned by the 
Central of N. J. A decl. of 6% p. c. means 
the paymt. of $508,812, of which the rail- 
road’s sh. will be $549,026. Although this 
is the first div. paid by the coal prop., they 
have been prof. and have earned a large 
surp. in recent yrs. In ’o4 the bal. above 
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000; in ‘05 $625,000; in ’06 $657,000; in '07 
$1,265,000, and in 08 $1,934,000. Of the Jer- 
sey Cent.’s $27,436,800 stk. the Reading 


owns $14,504,000. The special div. of 2 p. c. 
just decl. means the distrib. of only $548,- 
736, of which the Reading’s sh. will be 
$290,080. The Jersey Cen. is on an 8 p. c. 
div. basis. In ‘o8 after paying this div. the 
co. chged. off $2,300,000 for imp. and still 
had a bal. of $628,529. In ’o8, it charged 
off after div. $2,000,000 for imp. and had re- 
maining $343,000. 

Cleveland, Cin., Chgo. & St. Louis.— 
George F. Baker, Jr., W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
and James Stillman are now directors of 
the “Big Four” road. The shholders. have 
auth. a new mtg. upon the co.’s prop. for 
$20,000,000, under which $9,000,000 of bonds 
will shortly be issued, part of which will be 
used to fund $5,000,000 of short-term notes 
and other floating debt. In only nine 
mos. of this - the co. has restored to up- 
keep most of the curtailment of the prev. 
yr., and has added more than $1,000,000 to 
net earn. besides. Allowing for addl. surp. 
earn. of the final quar. on the one hand, 
and for some addl. int. chgs. on floating debt 
and for possible debit bal. of car hire on 
the other, present outlook for the compl. 
yr.’s showing is that upwards of $1,000,000 
will be earned for the com. stk., or 2 p. c. 
to 3 p. c. on the $47,000,000 outst. 

Crex Carpet.—Co. shows a business inc. 
of 30 p. c. on the first nine mos. of its fis. 
yr. over corres. period of ’o8. Last yr. the 
co. earned 4.7 p. c. on its $3,000,000 stk., 
out of which the first semi-an. div. of 2 p. c. 
was paid; directors on Nov. 2, last, decl. 
the second semi-an. div. and the second 
extra div. of % of I p. c. 

Colorado Fuel & he strength of 
the stk. is attrib. to the good statement is- 
sued for the fis. yr. end. June 30 last, which 
showed a surp. for the yr. of $858,375, or an 
inc. of $564,010 over the 1908 surp., and 
especially to the exc. business pros. arising 
from the boom in the steel trades. On June 
30, 1908, the co.’s bal. showed a prof. and 
loss debit bal. of $1,229,932, so it appears 
that if this yr.’s entire surp. is chged. to 
the profit and loss surp., there will still 
remain a debit bal. Resum. of div. in view 
of these con., to say the least, could hardly 
be classed as conserv. 

hgo. & Great Western—Record was 
filed to-day of the conv. of all the prop. and 
franchises of the Chgo. Great Western 
Railway Co. to the Chgo. Great Western 
Railroad Co. for a consid. of $12,000,000. A 
$75,000,000 50-yr. 5 p. c. gold bond issue, in 
the name of the latter co., also was filed. 
To secure the paymt. of these bonds the 
Chgo. Great estern Railroad Co. conv. 
all the prop.—real, per. and mixed—to the 
Standard Trust Co. of N. Y. The bonds are 
made pa es on a Sent. I, 1950. 

Consolidat Gas.—The report of the co. 
for 1908 meen issued by the Pub. Serv. 
Comm. furnishes a basis for cal. which in- 
siders in Con. Gas would have withheld for 
another 12 mos. perhaps before taking in- 
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vestors into their confidence. Consump. of 
elect. in N. Y., and especially in Manhattan 
has inc. since the last and only report of 
the N. Y. Edison Co. was made up, far be- 
yond the exp..even of experts. It will be 
inter., therefore, to read the report of the 
Edison Co. for 1909. Meantime the splen- 
did earn. power of the concern as a fac- 
tor in the val. of Con. Gas is making itself 
felt. This, however, is only what well inf. 
people have expected. The more the Gas- 
Elec. sit. is studied the more one wonders 
that, though paying only 4 p. c., Con. Gas 
shs. have not before now scored a big rise. 
I understand that on the manuf. of gas 
alone the co. can earn well over 8 p. c. on 
its cap. stk. 

Central Leather—Gross sales of Cent. 
Leather this fall have been about 25 p. c. 
ahead of a yr. ago, which was then consid. 
one of the most satis. in history of the 
corp. Big sales of sole leather fase rec. 
been made, one of the largest calling for 
140,000 sides for a western manuf. The 
bulk of this order came to the U. S. Leather 
Co. While gross sales of Cen. Leather 
are close to the record, it is doubtful if net 
earnings are ahead or possibly equal to a 
yr. ago on acct. of the higher cost of hides 
now going into consump. That the pass- 
ing of U. S. Leather marks a new era in 
the leather business of this country is con- 
sid. a fact. The exten. litigation which en- 
sued as a result of the formation of Cen. 
Leather is now history, but this in itself 
has been a feature of import. to the ind. 
The bringing of all within one org. natural- 
ly calls attention to the rich legacy U. S. 
Leather brings the Central. The surp. last 
yr. amted. to $24,191,360. Assets were 
placed at $96,267,102. 

Copper Metal.—Early an. is expected of 
the org. of a new $1,000,000,000 copper 
corp.—the second billion-dollar co. to be 
formed—to con. the prod. treatment and 
selling of at least 800,000,000 Ibs. of an. cop- 
per prod. J. P. Morgan will have charge of 
the fin. and the Nat. City Bank and the 
First Natl. Bank of N. Y. may attend to 
details of the sec. issues in this country. 
Several European insts. will be int., and the 
flotation is to be world-wide. The prop. is 
to org. the new co. on the lines of . 
Steel, and to incl. the Amal., Guggenheim, 
Phelps-Dodge and Cole-Ryan cos., together 
with their affiliated smelting and selling 
ints. Calumet & Hecla, of course, will not 
come in. It is planned to incl. all of the 
prom. low-grade or porphyry copper prop. 
of Nevada and Utah, incl. the Utah Copper 
Co. It is prop. to issue stk. of.the new 
co. for outst. shs. of the constit. prop. It 
is fig. that three cents per Ib. is lost to the 
Am. copper prod. by competition and riv. 
in the — of Ln er, and this saving on 
800,000,000 Ibs., 24,000,000, can be cap. 
It is believed chat a 10 p. c. curtailment of 
this maj. of Am. copper prod. will put in 
hand the cont. of the selling price for cop- 
per, which selling price will be grad. adv. 
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to 15c. or 16c. per lb. Those engineering 
the new proj. have testimony from the large 
copper manuf. to show that they consume 
just as much copper at 16c. as at I3c., all 
the consumers demand is a stable market. 

Chgo., Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The first 
official fig. on earn. Pac. Coast ext., the 
Chgo., Mil. & Puget Sound, bear out the 
est. prev. made of its earning power. In 
Aug. and Sept. the ext. earned $1,475,000 
gr., or at the rate of $8,850,000 a yr. This 
means over $6,300 a mile for the 1,400 miles 
of main line now being oper. The road 
oper. at 40 p. c. of gross. This left net 
earn. of ,ooo for the two mos., or at 
the rate of over $5,300,000 a yr. Puget 
Sound’s net earn. for the entire yr. will 
therefore approx. $6,000,000. ‘This means 
that it will be able to pay to St. P., which 
owns both issues, the full int. at 4 p. c. on 
its $100,000,000 first mtg. bonds, and still 
have a $2,000,000 ae equal to 2 p. c. on 
its $100,000,000 stk. If this surp. should be 
paid to St. Paul as a div., the Puget Sound 
will have come within about $2,000,000 of 
paying the 7 p. c. div. on the $100,000,000 

t. Paul stk. and about $25,000,000 of 4 
p. c. deb. issued to build it. It was not exp. 
that the exten. would earn full amt. at the 
start. But est. that old St. P. will earn $20,- 
000,000 net in the cur. fis. yr.—it may earn 
only $19,000,000—it will, incl. the $4,000,000 
to come from the Puget Sound, be able to 
pay all its divs. with over $1,000,000 to 
spare. The incl. of the Puget Sound’s $2,- 
000,000 surp. over chgs. means a potential 
a of safety for St. P.’s div. in 1909- 
$3,000,000. 

Chgo. & Northwestern.—The co. has is- 
sued its official cir. to stkholders. regarding 
the new stk. issue auth. on Nov. 17 and 
ming that the pro. of the issue will be 
used for imp. and equip. the lines of the 
co. All stkholders. are entitled to subs. 
to the addl. stk. at par to the ext. of 25 p. c. 
of their holdings, Jan. 10, 1910. The right 
to such subs. shall term. Feb. 14. Paymts. 
for all amts. subs. shall be made on or be- 
fore that date. The new stk. will be en- 
titled to all divs. after the last date of pay- 
ment, and scrip certif., which will pass by 
deliv., but which will not be entitled to par. 
in divs., will be issued for fractions of shs. 
Such certif. will be exch. for stk. certif. for 
amts._ agg. a full sh. or a multiple thereof, 

rov. such exch. be made on or before 

ept. I, I9I0. 
peake & Ohio—C. & O. for the 
first four mos. of this yr. has inc. its gross 
earn. by about $1,470,000, and its net by 
about ooo. This ind. a surp. avail. for 
divs. the’ cur. yr. of mae 10 p. c. The 
pang last yr. was ot " 7 for the five 
yrs. -09 it Pacife 5.03 p 
Since ‘1900 the Can. 
Pac. has paid oe in com. and $12,- 
903,159 in pfd. divs., and during this period 
has given subscrip. rights, to new issues, 
worth .772,000, based on avge. market 
quo.——-C. P. con. to report extra. inc. in 
earn. For the four mos. of this yr. gross 
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earn. inc. 25 p. c. and net 40 p.c. Oct. alone 
shows an inc. in gross of 32 p. c. and net 
65 p. c. The surp. avail. for divs. last yr. 
was 8.56 p. c., and for the five yrs. 1904-09 
the avge. was 10.9 p. c. Cur. earn. ind. over 
15 p. c. for the yr. 1909-10. 
Cam Products.—N. Y. Stock Exch. has 
listed $5,000,000 Ist mtg. 5 p. c. 25-yr. bonds 
dated May 1, 1909, with auth. to add $5,- 
000,000 addl. on notice. Total auth. $10,- 
000,000. Profits from oper. for the six 
mos. to Aug. 31, 1909, show avge. mo. net 
earn. of $187,298, comp. with avge. earn. 
of $295,805 for yr. end. Feb. 27, ’00, $196,439 
for 08, and $151,902 for the first yr. after the 
co. incorp. The dec. for the six mos. is at 
the rate of 36.71 p. c. from last yr.’s avge. 
To make up this dec. the co. will have to 
earn an extra $100,000 a mo. for the _ 
six mos. of the yr.; or, in other words, 
will have to earn more than $400,000 a hang 
from Aug. 31, ’09, to Feb. 28, ’10, in order 
to show prof. equal to those of last yr. 
Colorado & Southern. —Last yr.’s surp. 
prov. for the reg. 4 p. c. on both classes of 
the stk., 2 p. c. on the com., and a bal. of 





,000 to be carried to prof. and loss surp. 
The surp. after the pfd. div. would have 
paid 4 p. c. on the com. with $279,000 to 
spare. The new fis. yr. has begun in a 
way to ind. much better results. For the 
first four mos. the co. has earned a surp. 
after chgs. of $1,275,552, an inc. of $275,- 
649, or 27% p. c. over 1909. If this rate 
of inc. is applied to last yr.’s surp. earned 
between Nov. 1 and the remainder of the 
yr., and the result taken as the est. surp. 
for 1910, it will show $2,635,000 as the 
prob. bal. for div., as against $2,198,850 
earned last yr. This is prob. a conserv. est., 
for earn. have been steadily inc. The Bur- 
lington owns prac. a cont. int. in the Col. 
& So., with $23,657,500 of com. stk. which 
it acq. a yr. ago. 

Delaware & Hudson.—The co. will issue 
about $7,000,000 addl. first and ref. mtg. 4 
p. c. bonds as soon as the neces. form. can 
be complied with, now that the Court of 
Appeals has reversed the dec. of the up- 
State Pub. Ser. Comm., by which the co. 
was not allowed to issue that amt. at the 
time the orig. app. was made for the sale 
of $20,000,000. It is expected that arr. will 
be compl. for bringing out the addl. bonds 
in a few weeks. 

Erie.—Erie rep. net for the four mos. 
from July to Oct., incl., of $5,470,214, which 
is $560,212 ahead of 1909, a gain of about 
11% p.c. The inc. in gross in that period 
was $: 103,272. Among the factors which 
acc. for the inc. in oper. costs is an adv. of 
something over half a million in the amt. 
allotted to maint. of way. There was a con- 
sid. red. in the sums spent for care of the 
equip. With net earns. for one-third yr. 

$5,470,214, the road has earned enough 
for all fixed chgs. for that period with a 
bal. of nearl $850,000 to spare. 

General c.—The gross sales of the 


co., for Oct., were slightly less than $4.- 


750,000, which is the greatest amt. record. 


























in any one mo. of the present fis. yr. Incl. 
Oct. the earn. for the first nine mos. are 
at the rate of approx. $55,000,000 per an.. 
as comp. with 540,676 for the yr. end. 
Jan. 31, ’09.——-Gen. Elec. int. have just org. 
another elec. sec. co. known as the Elec- 
trical Utilities Corp., and which will perform 
a function similar to that of the three other 
sec.-holding cos. which Gen. Elec. now 
con. These three cos. are the United Elec. 
Sec. Co. of Boston, the Elec. Sec. Corp. 
and the Elec. Bond & Share Co., both of 
N. Y. The poss. of these three sec.-holding 
cos. has been of im. benefit to G. E. in that 
it has enabled the big manuf. co. to dispose 
of millions of dollars worth of goods to 
corp. whose only means of making paymt. 
was the giving of their own stks. or bonds. 
The sec.-holding cos. taking sec. of such 
tos., have paid G. E. in cash and then 
bided their time for the creation of a mar- 
ket on which to sell the sec. accepted. The 
new corp., the Elec. Util. Corp., will start 
with an immediate issue of $4,000,000 stk., 
of which $1,500,000 is to be pfd. and $2,- 
500,000 com. The pfd. was offered in Lon- 
don for subs. at par with an 80 p. c. bonus 
in com, and was heavily over-sub. The 
pfd. carries a 5 p. c. cumu. div. and after 
the com. has recd. 4 p. c. divides eq. with 
the com. in subseq. distrib. The Elec. Bond 
& Share Co. agrees to give the new corp. 
a5p.c. to 10 p. c. particip. in the underw. 
of all corp. it may bring out within the 
next five yrs. 

Great Northern Ore—The U. S. Steel 
Corp., for the first time since it sec. con- 
trol of the G. N. Ore prop., will ship a con- 
sid. tonnage from that dist. this yr. The 
corp. came in poss. of the prop. in ’o7, in 
which yr. it should have mined under its 
cont. 750,000 tons; in ’o8, 1,500,000 tons; in 
09, 2,250,000 tons, and so on until 17, in 
which yr. a total of 8,250,000 tons will be 
reached. The mining of 8,250,000 tons will 
cost the U. S. Steel Corp. $16,417,500. In 
Aug. of this yr. G. N. Ore dec. a div. of $1 a 
sh. The fact that the Steel Corp. mined no 
ore until this yr. does not mean smaller 
earn. for G. N. Co. The Steel Corp., under 
its cont., is compelled to pay a certain amt. 
whether it mines the prod. or not. On Jan. 
20 of next yr. the Steel Corp. will pa 
G. N. Ore close to $1,800,000, which wi 
rep. the amt. due the latter co. in the year 
‘00. The G. N. ore prop. have all along 
been earn. large sums from lands leased to 
other cos. than the Steel Corp.; the initial 
div. of $1 per sh., paid Sept., 1907, was 
wholly from earn. from this source, and the 
one paid March, 1908, largely so. It will 
thus be seen that the attract. of the certif. 
from a spec. standpoint does not rest en- 
tirely on the amt. of ore the Steel Corp. 
may extract, under its lease, as the earn. 
of the lands leased to ind. oper. may turn 
out to be even larger in the long run. 

Great Northern.—Rumors are revived and 
credited in import. quar. that Great North. 
will become the sole cont. of the Burl. 
now cont, jointly by the Northern Pac. 
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and the Great North., and that as a result 
of this devel. Northern Pac. will rec. a 
great amt. of cash and its stkholders. an 
extra div. No one questions tthat North- 
ern Pac. has concealed assets of large val. 
It is exp. in more than one quar. that its 
Northwestern Devel. Co. at no distant day 
will also furnish the means for an extra 
div. on Northern Pac. stk. 

Int Steam Pump.—lInt. Steam Pump Co. 
for seven mos. end. Oct. 31, ’09, shows-net 
$852,236, against $647,306 a yr. before, an 
inc. of 30 p. c. Oct. net was over $198,000, 
an inc. of 100 p. c. over avge. mo. net for 
prev. six mos. In the co.’s best yr. avge. 
net was $178,000 a mo. Orders in recent 
mos. equal the present max. cap. 

Iowa Central—The prof. and loss surp. 
on June 30, 1908, stood at $2,738,108, from 
which there was ded. during the yr. $248,- 
138, for dep. prior to July 1, 1907, on equip. 
rebuilt or vacated during the yr., leaving 
the prev. surp. on June 30 last at $2,480,970. 
Ded. the deficit shown on the late fis. 
period’s oper., therefore, the profit and loss 
surp. on June 30, 1909, was $2,262,450. Pres. 
Hawley says that at the close of the yr 
the outlook was most hopeful for a good 
business during the ensuing yr. The co. 
has no floating indebt. other than its cur. 
debts. The bal. sheet of the co., as of June 
30 last, showed cash on hand amting. to 
$113,688. 

Int. Harvester Co—lIts gr. business is 
now app. $80,000,000 per an. In the season 
of ’07 it was $78,000,000; last yr. it dropped 
to $72,500,000, and now is inc. at rate of 
about I p. c. per an. In the org. of this co. 
$60,000,000, or one-half of the cap., was paid 
in cash and then when the prop. was app. 
and found to have $7,000,000 more assets 
than cap., the surp. was promptly chgd. off 
and the accum. of a new one out of earn. 
was begun. This new surp. now amts. 
to $16,700,000. Its cur. assets are $93,000,- 
000, against $14,000,000 of cur. liab. and $6,- 
800,000 res. In the cur. liab. are loans of 
$6,000,000 mat. from ’10 to ‘13. Unless the 
business of the co. expands too rapidly the 
surp. earn. should elim. these notes as they 
mat. The co. earned on its com. stk. in '07 
nearly 10 p. c. and in '08 a little over 13 p. c., 
and is prob. earn. about 15 p. c. this yr. 
The Int. Harvester Co. is said to be the 
dark horse of all the Morgan cos. It is 
certainly the one big corp. about which the 
investg. public or the gen. public knows the 
least. It has no pub. depment. and no 
speech-making officials. Its fac. are scat- 
tered in 15 cities. It cares nothing for the 
towns and cities, because it has nothing to 
sell them. It doesn’t sell N. Y. or Boston 
50 cents worth in a yr. In a business sense, 

Y. is a dock, nothing more, to this 
unique Harvester co. Every dollar of the 
Harvester Co.’s money comes from the 
farmers, not from the people of the cities. 
And so it has come about that we city 
dwellers know little or nothing about this 
farmer’s supply co., and may come and go 
in our streets for yrs. without once seeing 
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any of its prod. The truth is that this co. 
is in a class by itself. It has no compet- 
itors that are knee-high, either in the U. S. 
or in any other country. With its 25,000 
employes and 42,000 agents, the Harvester 
Co. is a 67,000-man-power corp. It is sup- 
porting as many families as there are ni 
the States of Utah or Mont. Concen. all 
its fac. in one place and a square mile of 
land would be too small to hold them. Con- 
cen. its ore lands and timber lands and coal 
lands in one place, and there would be a 
domain of very nearly two hundred sq. 
miles—as great an area as that which is 
covered by the city of Chgo. At its hun- 
dred warehouses there is trackage for 12,- 
ooo freight cars; and around its workshops 
are six busy little railroads of its own, 
whose engines ee out 65,000 loaded cars a 
yr., packed with mach. for the farmers of 
the world. It owns 40,000,000 tons of iron 
ore in the Mesaba and Wis. ranges, which 
ought to be worth, if we may take Charles 
M. Schwab as an auth., at least a dollar a 
_ ton in the ground. It owns 20,000 acres of 
coal lands in Kentucky and 100,000 acres 
of forest in the Southwest. As an avge. 


yr.’s work, this co. manuf. 700,000 mach. 
a yr., of 37 varieties, for which the farmers 
pay about $73,000,000. Self-binders for the 
reaping of the wheat, corn-binders, mow- 
ers, tedders, manure spreaders, gasolene 


engines, cream sep., hay rakes, binding 
twine, and a sort of auto-buggy which might 
approp. be called a farmobile—such are the 
articles which this co. has for sale, and 
which go far to explain the enormous crops 
of Am. farmers. With the profits of its 
foreign sales alone, it might pay a hand- 
some div. on its com. stk., if it chose. In 
the last five yrs. of its life it has prob. 
shipped to foreign countries more than a 
million farm mach. of all kinds, and recd. 
for them about $75,000,000 or more. In 
the matter of grain-binders, out of every 
three that are made in the world, two come 
from the fac. of this co. Roughly speaking, 
its customers are 10,000,000 farmers in the 
U. S., and about 5,000,000 farmers in the 
foreign countries that prod. wheat. Russi 
is its best foreign customer, with its host 
of 30,000,000 farmers. As for the countries 
of Europe, they could not feed their people 
if it were not for the red reaping-mach 
that are sent to them by the Int. Harvester 
Co. They have 4,000,000 pub. officials to 
feed, and 4,500,000 soldiers. This means 25,- 
000,000 meals a day to men who are non- 
pose So far they have managed to prov. 
read for these non-prod. millions, for the 
reason that there are now in Europe as 
many Am. harvesters as can do the work 
of 11,000,000 farm-hands. The co. spends a 
greater percenta. of its pe in encourage- 
ment of co-oper. bet. stkholders, managers 
and empl. than any other concern in this 
country. It has a system of prof-sharing 
for efficiency, and also in the sale of the 
co.’s stk. to the empl.; it has a benefit plan, 
to prov. for empl. in case of accident, sick- 
ness or death, and a pension plan for long 
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and faithful serv. Besides this it is doing 
welfare work, such as sanitation, health, 
education, recreation, etc. This work was 
undertaken from purely business rather 
than philanth. motives. 

Interborough.—The Interb. division, for 
the yr. end. June 30, 1909, showed a surp. 
which could have been made appl. to In- 
terb.-Met. pfd. of $1,438,000. Even this, 
however, is equiv. to only about 3 p. c. on 
the $45,000,000 pfd. stk. Of the co.’s gross 
earn, of $26,524,000, the elev. div. contrib. 
$14,333,000 and the sub. $12,191,000. When 
we come to net earn. we find that the sub. 
rep. $7,643,000, and the elev. $8,133,000. In 
other words, it cost only 37 p. c. of gross 
earn. to oper. the sub., as against 43 p. c. 
for the elev. After taxes on the two sys- 
tems had been ded. the sub. is found to be 
actually the larger contrib, of the two in 
net inc.—$7,576,000, as against $6,400,000 
for the elev——N. Y. Herald says J. P. 
Morgan and T. F. Ryan have joined forces 
to con. the transit lines of N. Y. City. 
Morgan & Co. have agreed to fin. the $100,- 
000,000 Interb. Rap. Trans. sub. and elev. 
exten. and imp. program. It was after this 
offer had been made that Pres. Shonts of 
Interb. sub. to the Public Serv. Comm. 
last June that co.’s exten. prop. Morgan & 
Co. pur. $35,000,000 of last issue of $55,- 
000,000 Interb. bonds. Interb.-Met. sold 
approx. 50,000 shares of Third Ave. stk. 
several mos. ago in the open market and 
rec. therefor about $1,800,000 cash. It 
has been stated that the $1,800,000 would 
be used by the Interb.-Met. to help pay 
any assesst. on the stks. of the Met. St. Ry. 
when that system is reorg. This assump. 
is based on the theory that as the Inter.- 
Met. took over the Met. Sec. Co., it would 
naturally inherit the Third Ave. stk. 

Kansas City, Mex. & Orient.—The co.’s 
earnings for the first week of Nov. were 
$40,000, an inc. of $15,000, or 62% p. c. over 
the corres. period of last yr. Pres. Stil- 
well says: “This, in view of unfav. crop 
con. and the fact that we are oper. over 
only between 13 p. c. and I5 p. c. more 
track than last yr., is a very satis. show- 
ing."——The co. is already earn. over 
double the int. on its outst. bonds. In the 
U. S. the gross earn. per mile excl. of 
through traffic are expect. to exc. $7,000, 
and in Mex. $5,000—the avge. per mile from 
all sources being est. at $6,050 in the U. S. 
and at $4,577 in Mex. 

Kansas City Southern.—Balance sheet 
shows that much the larger part of the ex- 
pend. on the prop. in the past four yrs. has 
been cap. and that maint. exp. have hardly 
incl. anything more than bare upkeep. In 
’o7 the co.’s $21,000,000 4 p. c. non-cum. pfd. 
stk. was put upon a div. basis, calling for 
$840,000 a yr. In all, $2,520,000 has been 
paid in pfd. div. during the period in ques- 
tion; the bal. of earn., amting. to $3,763,975, 
has been put back into the prop. in one 
form or another. 

isville & Nashville—Judging from 
the ret. shown thus far in the cur. fis. period, 
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the co. is destined to estab. a new high rec. 
for the 12 mos. to end June 30 next, both 
as regards gross and net rev. It will be 
recalled that the late fis. yr. was a “banner” 
one in the co.’s history, so far as net oper. 


returns were con., —a- gross rev. were. 


some $2,800,000 below the prev. high fig. 
rec. in 1907. A part. feature of the last: fis. 
yr.’s report was the pro. red. in oper. exp., 
which permitted the co. to show earn. avail. 
for div. equal to approx. 15 p. c. on the 
—, cap. stk., amting to $60,000,000. 

igh Valley.—Next to the Reading, 
wih © ich the L. V. has close affiliations, 
it is the most imp. anth. coal road in this 
country. Its holdings of coal lands are 
approx. 50,000 acres, and their contents 
are est. at around 500,000,000 tons. The 
val. of coal holdings is consid. in exc. of 
the co.’s entire bonded debt. Its business 
is well diversified, the rev. from its coal 
being less than from other freight and 
general transp. After a long period the 
co. res..paymt. of divs. in 1905, at the rate 
of 4 p. c., and is now paying 6 p.c. It will 
be seen that it has been very conserv. in 
the matter of div. paymts., and not only 
this, but net earn. shown are after the ded. 
every yr. of from $500,000 to $2,000,000, ap- 
pro. to adds. and bettmts. 

Missouri Pacific—The co. offers $20,- 
806,000 first and ref. mtg. 5 p. c. 50-yr. gold 
bonds, conv. into Mis. Pac. stk. at par from 
Sept. 1, 1912, to Sept. 1, 1932: Stockholders 
have the priv. of subs. to 36 p. c. of par 
val. of their holdings in new conv. bonds 
at 95 on or before Jan. 21, 1910. Purch. 
price will be payable as follows: At time 
of subs. on or before Jan. 21, 35 p. c.; on 
or before March 4, 30 p. c.; on or before 
April 15, 30 p. c. Sales of the $29,806,000 
bonds now offered will enable M. P. to 
pay off floating debt, and bal. of pro. will 
be used for bettermts., imp. and additions. 
Stkholders. at special meeting on Jan. 18, 
1910, are to be asked to auth. an issue of 
$175,000,000 ref. mtg. conv. 5 p. c. bonds 
redeem. at 110 and int. on Sept. 1, 1917, or 
any int. date thereafter. Of the total $175,- 
000,000 M. P. conv. bonds, $90,633,500 is 
to be res. for ref. prior lien bonds, $6,500,- 
ooo to ref. equip. oblig., $52,866,500 to be 
used for imp. and add. and equip., and 
$25,000,000 res. to acq. mtg. bonds of St. 
L., Iron M. & So. to be issued for bettermts. 
and add. on that prop. New bonds will be 
sec. by mtg. on 3,779 miles of railroad, on 
165 miles of which they will at once be a 
first mtg.——The an. rep. showed results 
from oper. of that system in the fis. yr. end. 
June 30 last to have been unfav. Gross 
earns. inc. over the year prec. $2,146,000, 
but exp. inc. more, and a decl. of $133,000 
in net earns. followed. A heavy falling off 
in misc. inc. with an inc. in fixed chgs., 
comb. to red. the yr.’s surp. for divs. to 
$1,064,000, from $2,985,000 in the yr. be- 
fore, and $7,608,000 in 1907. In conseq. no 
divs. were paid. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis.—The report for 
the yr. end. June 30 last shows gross earn. 
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of $4,171,315, as against $3,826,516 in the 
prev. yr. Oper. exp. were $2,845,606, as 
comp. with $2,648,919, leaving for net earn. 
$1,326,709, which comp. with $1,177,597 in 
‘08. Other inc. was $338,884, as against 
$300,507 in the prev. yr. Chges. and — 
consumed $1,645,031, as ~ with $1,- 
369,582, leaving a bal. avail. for pfd. div. 
of but $19,562, which comp. with $108,612 
rev. rep. Paymt. of pfd. div. amting. to 
$200 200,000 left a def. of $180,438, which comp. 
with $01,388 last yr 

N. Y. Central —N. Y. Cen. offers to 
stkholders. of record Dec. 10 the right to 
subs. to new stk. to the extent of 25 p. c. 
of their holdings at par. Subs. to the new 
stk. must be made on present. of subs. war: 
on or before Jan. 10. Paymts. may be made 
bet. Jan. 3 and 20. hen. the new stk. 
is issued it will bring the total amt. outst. 
up to $223,290,000 out of an auth. issue of 
$250,000,000. The new stk. will carry 
all divs. decl. after Jan. 15. The outst. 5 
p. c. 3-yr. gold notes of the co. mat. Feb. 1, 
1910, will be accepted at par and acc. int. 
in paymt. The Pub. Serv. Comm. has 
auth. the N. Y. Cen. to issue 446,589 shs., 
par value $44,658,000, to be sold at par, $21,- 
966,615.48 to be used for the discharge of 
3-yr. 5 p. c. gold notes of the co., mat. Feb. 
10, 1910, the total amt. of the prin. of the 
notes being $25,000,000. The remainder of 
the pro., $22,601 ,384.52, is for the acq. of 


rop. and for the exten. and imp. of its 
acil. acc. to a schedule filed with the comm, 


Not more than $9,000,000 is to be used for 
the purch. of new equip. and rolling stk. 
—tThe Cen. now owns 11,248 shs. of stk., 
$206,300 3% c. conv. and $421,000 6 p. c. 
conv. of the an Haven, which gives it the 
right to subs. for 4,208 shs. of the new 
stk. of the New Haven soon to be issued. 
——The Pub. Serv. Comm. has auth. the 
N. Y. Cen. to acq. 4,208 1-3 shs. of the cap. 
stk. of the N. Y., N. H. & Hart. at a cost 
of $526,041.66. The stk. rep. the amt. the 
N. Y: Cen. was entitled to take. 

N. Y., Ontario & Western.—The devel. 
of this railroad in the cur. yr. has turned out 
an unpleasant surprise, as the earn. are 
constantly dec. The net earn. in the first 
three mos. of the present fis. yr. show a 
dec. of $130,867, from $629,175 in the same 
period of ‘o8 to $408,308. Another poor 
quar. like the last one may arouse doubts 
regarding ability to maintain its present div. 
of 2 p. c. 

Northern Pacific.—-During the last fis. yr. 
nearly $15,000,000 was devoted to improve- 
ments, bettermts. and new add. to the prop. 
and chged. to cap., nearly $2,000,000 of which 
was for new equip. In add. to this, more 
than $7,000,000 was adv. to sundry subsid. 
cos. during the yr. At same time, $2,754,000 
was chged. to oper. exp. for dep. of equip. 
It is expected that the result of past liberal 
maint. outlays, together with others now 
contemp. will prod. record-breaking net 
earn. in the future——On June 30, 10908, 
ace. to the an. report for the fis. yr. then 
ending, the North. Pac. held as a treas. 

































































asset $2,775,000 stock of the Northwestern 
Imp. Co. In Dec., 1908, the North. Pac. 
decl. a div. of 11.26 p. c., calling for $17,- 
453,000, and the money was found in the 
treas. of the Northw. Imp. Co., ownership 
of which had been val. six mos. before in 
the N. P. bal. sheet at $2,775,000. In the 
N. P. an. report for the fis. yr. end. June 3o, 
1909, there is no mention of the extra div. 
of 11.26 p. c., or $17,453,000, paid in Dec. 
The stk.holder ate his cake and has it still. 
But for the first time N. P. omits in its last 
report to itemize its treas. securities. On 
June 30, 1908, they were $17,274,560, incl 
the stk. and bonds of the Northw. Imp. Co 


On June 30, 1900, they were $25,827,074, an 


ms of f $18,552, , unitemized. 

Y., New Haven & Hart.—“Mr. Mellen 
ae the New Haven sit. well in hand and the 
fin. end is in the hands of Mr. Morgan. Both 
Morgan and Mellen are entirely con. of 
their ability to main. the 8 p. c. rate. As 
a matter of fact, the inc. in net for the Sept. 
quar. of $1,600 ,000 very nearly takes care 
of the entire inc. in div. req., which, by the 
way, does not come in in full until Dec., 
IQII, over two yrs. away.” The ‘bal. 
sheet, as of Sept. 30, shows investm. agg. 
$24,260,398, as comp. with $21,250,724 on 
June 30, 1909; other perm. investm. $8o,- 
342,674, against $87,593,265; misc. accts. rec. 

087,297, contrasted with $6,405,506; funded 
debt $235,704,700, against $231,888,100; res. 
for replacement of prop. $2,197,207, comp. 
with $1,955,860; items in susp. $1,478,816, 
against $1,267,055; other special funds $1,- 
641,357, comp. with $1,379,047, and a prof. 
and loss surp. of $14,314,979, comp. with 
$12,990,443. 

Pacific Coast.—Directors will in all prob. 
take action early next mo. res. the $11,000,- 
ooo second pfd. and com. stks. to the full 
6 p. c. rate which x paid up to 1907. At 
present these two stks., which share alike 
after the paymt. of 4 p. c. on the com., are 
paying 5 p. c., the rate having been ‘adv. 

rom 4 p. c. to § p. c. with the Oct. decl. 
Earnings are now running at nearly high 
rec. fig., the net prof. for the four mos. to 
Nov. 1 of $750,000 being very nearly double 
the $300,000 of net earn. in the same Period 
of last yr., and equal to the entire * ’s fixed 
chgs., plus div. on first and second pfd. 

e vania.—Total amt. of Penn. stk. 
that wil ron in the 25 p. c. new stk. allot- 
— is $330,071,350. Of 1912 conv. bonds, 
$39.76 3,000 have been conv. since the issue 
of the bonds into 567,035 shs. of the val. 
of $28,396,750. Of the 1915 conv. bonds $13,- 
160,000 have been cony. into 175,375 shs. 
val. at $8,768,770. The Penn. Oct. state- 
ment will show a mo. of big earn. The two 
nes mos. were the best this yr. to date, 
ept. having run nearly $13,850,000 gross. 
It is a fair est. that the last three mos. of 
‘oo will prod. gross rec. of $40,000,000, or 
an avge. of about $13,300,000 amo. This 
would give total gross for 'o9 about $150,- 
500,000, the first nine mos. having been $110,- 
445,730, and would, besides exc. the prev. 
yr. by over $14,000,000, bring the gross $2,- 
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300,000 above ‘06, and be exc. only by ‘o7, 
the banner yr., when the gross was above 
$164,800,000. Net in Aug. and Sept. was 
quite fav., having been $4,679,055 and $4,- 
571,477; and unless the road makes unusually 
large prov. for inc. expend. to take care of 
the winter mos., the last three mos. of ’09 
can very well show 12,700,000 net, or an 
avge. of a little over $4,200,000 a mo. This 
would give $45,500,000 net for the yr., or 
,000 more than in ‘o8, more than in 

’07, and about $1,000,000 less than in ’06, in 
which the rec. net earn. were made. Lines 
west of Pittsb. are likely to show inc. over 
‘o8 amting. to $11,000,000 or $12,000,000 
pees. and upwards of $4,000,000 net. 
enn.’s latest earns. give promise for the 
yr. 1909 better than 10 p. c. on the $330,- 
000,000 stock now outst. On the $412,500,- 
ooo stk. to be outst. after the pending issue, 
the est. earn. of this yr., allowing for the 
int. saved by ref., would be a fraction over 


9 p. c. 

Pittsburg Coal.—A high official of the co. 
is auth. for the statement that no prop. is 
under consid. involv. the control of the prop. 
It is intimated, however, that some fav. 
devel. prob. will be ann., the nature of which 
is being kept secret. The co.’s earn. from 
coke oper. in 1910 will prov. a subs. part of 
the sum req. to pay int. on the co.’s first 
mtg. bonds. In view of the fact that the 
co. has only begun the devel. of its coke 
lands the poss. of future earn. from this 
source are very encouraging.——The co.’s 
report for 1908 showed that its total out- 
~ of coal approx. 14,282,131 tons. The co. 
as a cont. with the Steel Corp. running 
21 yrs. yet, to supply it with coal, a min. of 
8,000,000 tons yrly. being taken.——A clique 
of N. Y. fin. has failed in an attempt to gain 
con. of Pittsb. Coal Co., the $64,000,000 corp., 

monop. the Western Penn. coal fields. Con. 
is tightly held, with no chance of any more 
imp. blocks of the stk. going East. The 
Olivers hold 90,000 shs.; Pres. M. H. Tay- 
lor has the large Senator Scott holdings, 
while the Mellons and Frick also hold big 
blocks. 





Steel Car.—Co. is underst. to 
have orders on its books suf. to keep its 
plants in oper. at full cap. for 10 mos. The 
co.’s fis. yr. ends the last of Dec., and it is 
hardly prob. that the 7 p. c. div. on the $12,- 
500,000 pfd. can be shown as fully earned. 
At the same time net earn. will undoubtedly 
pass the ’o8 record, when but 1.2 p. c. was 
earned on the pfd. The strike was ended 
in season to permit the co. to get into the 
market again by Oct., when the equip. busi- 
ness began. The co. is now oper. at full 
cap. Its cash position has been strength- 
ened through the sale of its inv. in the 
Canadian field to the new Canada Car Co., 
Ltd. The $2,000,000 com. stk. of this co. 
was carried on P. S. Car books without 
val. and was sold at a price to show 2 
handsome prof. on actual cost. 

Railway Steel Springs.—The co.’s fis. yr- 
ends Jan. 1, and it is believed that the earn. 
will show in the neighborhood of 4 p. c. 
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on the com. stk. The co. had on Sept. 1 
earned its pfd. div., which calls for $045,- 
000 on the $13,500,000 pfd. outst. The earn. 
since that date have been at a higher rate, 
and it is prob. that the remaining four mos. 
will reach the total of the pre. eight. 

Rock Island.—Combined earn. of the R. 
I. lines for the first quar. of the cur. fis. yr. 
were the best ever shown for that period, 
both gross and and net. Gross earns., $31,- 
503,390, rep. a gain of 11.8 p. c. over last 
yr. and of approx. 3 p. c. over the best prev. 
yr., while net oper. inc., $9,488,200, was 
20.9 p. c. better than 1908 and 3 p. c. greater 
than the former high record. The co. has 
sold and deliv. to B. F. Yoakum the com. 
stk. of the St. Louis & San Fran. co. rep. 
the control. int. and being all the shs. of stk. 
which the co. has heretofore owned in that 
co.—Rock Island has been paying int. 
on the pur. price of the com. stk. of the 
St. L. & San Fran., nearly a million dollars 
each yr., without any prosp. of return in 
divs. on the stk. pur. Without the St. L. 
& San Fran., which has never been of much 
adv. to R. I. from a traf. standpoint, the 
total surp. of the R. I. would have been 
$5,000,000 above its present fig., both classes 
of R. I. pfd. could have paid divs. and the 
com. stk. would have been in a pos. to 
realize expects. formed concern. its future 
in 1902. The stkholders. are to be congratd. 
The co. has called for red. at 102% and 
int. on Feb. 1, 1910, the entire issue of its 
5 p. c. col. trust gold bonds, mat. in 1913. 
——tThe R. I. ints. are fast ext. their east- 
ern holdings. Lehigh Valley is now in 
their pos. and very soon Wabash will be 
in the Moore-Reid camp. Another imp. 
step pendg. is the pur. of Pere Marquette 
by the R. |. ints. This road would piece out 
the eastern exten. of the R. I. bet. Lehigh 
Valley and Wabash. Pere Marq. by virtue 
of its own lines and trackage rights gives 
the Moore-Reid group a compl. thro. line 
to the Atl. Coast. P. M. is still the prop. of 
Cin., Ham. & Dayton. In order for R. I. 
to get control it must make its pur. of that 
co. This pur. we underst. has been def. arr., 
altho. price paid may not be stated now. 
An intg. feature is that when R. I. ints. take 
over P. M. they begin to pay 4 p. c. at once 
on the $11,000,000 first pfd., as this stk. be- 
comes 4 p. c. cumu. at once in case of sale. 
Had P. M. remained where it is, the first 
pfd. would not have begun to draw div. 
until 1911, under terms of the reorg. plan. 
It is fig. that at present P. M. is earning 
8 p. c. on its pfd. In a normal yr. the pfd. 
should earn. 12 p. c. 

Republic Iron & Steel—There is reason 
to believe that the manage. contemp. pay- 
ing off in adv. div. war. on its pfd. stk. which 
were issued last July to the amt. of 6% 
p. c. on aced. of accum. divs. These war. 
were made payable in an. instal. There now 
Temains 6 p. c. to be paid off, and it is 
stated that a whole or part of this 6 p. c. 
will be paid off before Jan. 1. It is believed 
that the pur. of the co. is to pave the way 
for divs. on the com. stk., which the man- 
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age. hopes to place on a 4 p. c. basis. The 
board could not prop. consid. com. divs., 
while still owing money to the pfd. stock- 
holders. 

Sears-Roebuck & Co.—For the mo. of 
Oct. the co. did a business of $6,749,000, 
which brought earn. for the ten mos. up to 
$40,800,000, as comp. with $31,000,000 for 
the ten mos. of the prev. yr. It is est. that 
for Nov. and Dec. the co. will do a business 
of $7,500,000 per mo., which will bring its 
gross earn. for the yr. up to $55,000,000, 
and every dollar is cash in adv. he co. 
last mo. paid off $1,000,000 of its pfd. stk., 
leaving about $9,000,000 still outst., and it 
is earning at the rate of 20 p. c. upon its 
$30,000,000 of com. after pfd. requiremts. 
Last mo. the co. inc. its div. on the com. 
from 5 p. c. to 6 p. c., and we are informed 
that in Jan. another inc. will be made to 
7 p.c. The co, is to-day the largest mail- 
order house, its growth having been phe- 
nomenal. It is paying an avge. of $110,000 
per mo. to the U. S. for postage, receives 
an avge. of 85,000 letters per day and em- 
ploys 9,000 clerks to handle its business. 

Southern Pacific——The an. report shows 
surp. for the yr. of $26,879,402, which is 
eq. to 9.8 p. c. on the approx. $272,700,000 
of stk. outst., which is all of one class, now 
that the pfd. has been conv. into com. In 
the past yr. S. P. added over $7,000,000 to 
its net earn. The gain in net for three 
mos. already rep. is $2,237,000. Earn. powe1 
this yr. on the entire stk. issues promises 
to be about 12 p. c. During the past two 
years the construction of 1,824 miles of new 
lines has been undertaken, of which 1,537 
are in Mexico and 287 in the United States. 
This new mileage is now completed. On 
June 30, 1909, the S. P. had in its treas. 
stks. of other cos. to the amt. of $84,239,000. 
These rep. investm. in elec. railways, steam- 
ship lines, exp. and oil cos., besides smaller 
misc. enterprises. S. P. also owns bonds of 
cos. outside its system to the amt. of $25,- 
021,000. The Wells-Fargo melon, incl. div. 
and rights, gives S. P. the equiv. of about 
$6,500,000 distrib. on its $1,530,000. On June 
30 last S. P. was in a strong position to 
carry on const. work, with over $32,000,000 
cash on hand. A decision was rendered 
by Judge Hauser giving the S. P. Co. a 
judgment of $1,485,000 against the Cal. De- 
velop. Co. The suit grew out of alleged 
loans by the S. P. Co. to the C. D. Co., when 
the Col. river threatened immense damage 
in the Imperial Valley. 

St. Louis Southwestern.—The directors 
decl..a semi-an. div. of 2% p. c. on the pfd. 
stk. This is an inc. from 2 p. c. inaug. 
last June. Regarding this: policy an official 
statement was made: “The net inc. for 4 
mos. was $664,000, and in view of the very 
satisf. earn. the directors believed that the 
pfd. shs. were ent. to divs. at the full rate 
of 5 p. c. per an.” 

St. Louis & San Fran.—The 'Frisco this 
yr. will show a subst. surp. after pfd. divs. 
This surp. is likely to be paid, in the form 
of ’Frisco com. divs. There is shown a 














devel. of earn. power that should assume 
material prop., and much of which is sure 
to be permanent.——The sale of its ’Frisco 
stk. by R. I. to the Yoakum-Hawley ints. 
resulted in a loss of several millions of 
dollars to the sellers, ests. ranging from 
$6,000,000 to $8,000,000. That Edwin Haw- 
ley will try to merge into a single holding 
co. his railroad prop. is not consid.; that 
he ney turn them over to two holding cos. 
is likely; in fact, seems quite prob. To at- 
tempt to put under a single manage. and 
con. all of the Hawley roads would lead 
to a governmt. suit against merger of com- 
peting roads——The St. L. & San Fran. 
system, incl. the Chgo. & East. Ill. and the 

vansville & T. H., emb. 6,500 miles, will 
be oper. or of the Yoakum-Hawley 
merger. Ann. of this fact has been made by 
the new pres. of the ’Frisco. Mr. Winchell 
states that the ’Frisco orig. on its own lines 
more tonnage per mile than any other 
transp. system in the U. S. (See Rock 
Island.) 

Sloss-Sheffield.—The co.’s fis. yr. ends 
Nov. 30. The an. report will not be ready 
for pub. until early in 1910, but when is- 
sued it will show close to 8 p c. earned on 
the $10,000,000 com. stk., after the reg. 7 
p. c. on the $6,700,000 pfd.——It is a self- 
contained prop., never appears in the money 
market as a borrower, and is modestly cap. 
The funded debt is $4,000,000. There is 
$6,700,000 pfd. and $10,000,000 com. One- 
quar. of the com. stk. outst. was distrib. to 
shholders. as a bonus. That was in 1905; 
divs. have since been paid upon it up to 5 
p. c. That is the present rate. The earn. 
power on the com. stk. has never exc. 10 
p. c. in good times. 

Third Ave.—The bdholders’ comm. filed 
with the Pub. Ser. Comm. its second plan 
of reorg. It is pro. to assess stkholders. 
45 Pp. c. on the $16,000,000 stk., and they in 
exch. receive $45 in new stk. and $40 in first 
ref. mtg. 50-yr. 4 p. c. gold bonds. Sec. of 
the old co., stks., bonds and notes, are stated 
at $65,088,737, and new sec. at $79,125,000, 
of which only $54,916,000 would be im. is- 
sued the bal. being res. until recg. app. of 
the comm. Issuance of new sec. sums up 
as follows: First ref. mtg. 50-yr. 4 p. c. 
gold bonds, dated Jan. 1, 1910, as follows: 
To present bdholders., being 15 p. c. of 

rin. and 10 p. c. in paymt. of unpaid int., 

.390,000; to stkholders., on paymt. of $45 
per sh., $6,400,000, making im. issue $15,790,- 
000; to be res. for underl. bonds and future 
exten., betments, etc., $24,210,000, making 
total auth. issue, $40,000,000. Adj. mtg. 50- 
yr. 5 p. c. inc. gold bonds, dated Jan. 1; 
1910, to present bdholders., 60 p. c. of prin., 
$22,536,000. Holders of adj. mtg. bonds to 
have full voting powers upon all ques. upon 
which stkholders. may vote until full int., 
incl. accum., is paid for five consec. yrs., 
and the bonds shall be redeem. at par and 
int. in whole, but not in part, at any time 
on three mos.’ notice. The sec. thus prop. 
comp. with present sec. as follows: Oblig. 
of old co., excl. of first mtg., $5,000,000; 
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prior claims $7,200,000; bonds $41,888,737; 
stk. $16,000,000; total, $65,088,737. Oblig. 
of the new co., excl. of first mtg., will be: 
Ref. bonds, $15,790,000; adj. bonds, $22,- 
536,000; stk., $16,590,000; total,. $54,916,000— 
reduction, $10,172,737.——In con. with the 
plan of reorg. recently sub. to the Pub. Ser. 
Comm. by the bdholders,.’ comm. of the co., 
some fig. of oper. are sub. for the yr. end. 
Sept. 30, showing fin. of the Third Ave.. 
Union Railway, 42d St., Manhattanv. & St. 
Nicholas Ave. Railway, and the Dry Dock, 
East Bway. & Battery cos. It shows that 
the total gross earn. of these cos. for the 
I2 mos. were in exc. of $6,300,000, of which 
the Third Ave. contrib. more than one-half. 
Net earn. of the various lines aggre. $2,200,- 
000, of which the Third Ave. furnished about 
$803,000, the Union Co. being: next, with 
total net of about $625,000, the 42d St. was 
next, with a trifle less than $600,000, and 
the Dry Dock’s net was about $254,000. 
The total surp. of these roads for the 12 
mos., after all ded., incl. the allow. for extra. 
imp., etc., was about $1,683,000, of which 
Third Ave. furnished about $823,000. Should 
the plan be successfully consum., it is obv. 
that the future of Third Ave. will be prod. 
of benef. results to holders of each class of 
the co.’s sec. Should the est. of Recr. Whit- 
ridge prove oe. correct, the surp. of the 
co. will be sufficient to pay int. on the $15,- 
790,000 new 4s. twice over and still leave 
a bal. equal to 3 p. c. on the new adj. 5 p. c. 
bonds. The Pub. Ser. Comm. adopted a 
res. prov. for a hearing, Dec. 15, on the appl. 
of the com. of bdholders. of the co. for the 
approval of the reorg. plan for the system. 

Utah Copper.—It is est. that the surp. 
avail. for divs. in the yr. ending Dec. 31, 
1909, will be $2,300,000, and the total surp. 
will exc. $6,000,000. A large int. in this 
co. is now owned by the Am. Smelting Sec. 
Co., a subsid. of the Am. Smelt. & Ref. 
Co. The cap. of the co. next yr. will be 
75,000,000 Ibs., and with an avge. prof. of 
5 cents a lb. the net prof. would be $3,- 
750,000, excl. of other inc. Every inc. of 
I cent in the price of copper would inc. the 
est. by $750,000. It seems prob. that the 
co. can earn next yr. upwards of 50 p. c. 
on its stk. : 

Union Pacific—The first four mos. of 
this yr. has inc. its gross earn. by $3,658,667, 
and its net by $2,138,184. Assuming other 
inc. to be the same as last yr., this ind. a 
surp. avail. this yr. for com. stk. divs. equal 
to 22 p. c. on the stk. outst., and this takes 
no acct. of undistrib. earn. on the $200,- 
000,000 worth, par val., of com. shs. in other 
railroad cos. which are held as an investmt. 

U. S. Realty & Imp.—Oct. gross prof. of 
the co. agg. $232,981; surp. after all chges. 
amted. to Gcnene: gross prof. for six mos. 
end. Oct. 31, were $1,347,688; and surp. 
after all chges., incl. divs., $427,607; net inc. 
avail. for divs. for six mos. agg. $791,270, 
or at the rate of a little less than Io p. c. a 
yr. on the stk. 

U. S. Rubber.—Sales of the Rubber Goods 
Manuf. Co., the mechanical end of the U. S. 
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Rubber sys., will easily surpass all rec. for 
the yr. to end the last of next mo. Total 
sales of $25,000,000 will almost certainly be 
realized, based on present known results, 
which comp. with $18,491,000 a yr. ago, an 
inc. of 35 p. c. Net prof. will make an even 
better relative showing and are likely to 
cross the $2,500,000 mark. If the U. S. Co. 
desires to do so, it will easily be able to 
inc. the div. rate on the $16,941,000 R 
com., on which 4 p. c. is now being paid, 
but whether such distrib. is made or surp. 
earnings are used to defray the $750,000 of 
new const. which R. G. com. is putting in 
this yr., is not yet fully decided. The Con- 
sol. Rubber Co., the Canadian subsid. of U. 
S. Rubber, has had an excellent yr.’s earn. 
and it is prob. that the div. rate on the $3,- 
000,000 com. will be inc, from 4 p. c. to 
6 p. c. early next yr. U.S. R. paid but $40 
per sh. for this stk., now selling around par. 
In 1910 there will be manuf. in the U 
200,000 auto. These will req. at the lowest 
est. an avge. of six tires ea., or an agg. of 
1,200,000 tires, in this country alone. After 
paymt. of all fixed chgs., ded. for bad debts 
and full div. on both classes of pfd. stk., 
int. close to the co. predict a bal. of bet. 
10 p. c. and 14 p. c. on the com, for the 
cur. fis. yr.. 

U. S. Steel—Since org. to Dec. 31, 1909, 
it will have paid in divs. and int. approx. 
$518,000,000. . Within that period net earn. 
will reach about $1,050,000,000. It has paid 
to bond and stockholders about 50 p. c. 
of what it has earned. Out of ear. there has 
been spent for new const. more than $300,- 
000,000, and for ordinary repairs approx. 
$240,000,000. Rumors that the pfd. stk. 
would be retired can be set down as pure 
invention. The stk. is closely held and 
there are few who would care to sur. a 
sec. selling around $125 and paying 7 p. c. 
a year for a 5 p. c. bond. That the 7 p. c. 
div. is perm. is evident from the fact that 
=—_. for divs. on the pfd. was 25 p. c. in 

; 15.3 p. c. in "03; 8.4 p. c. in 04; 19 P. ©. 
in ’os: 27.2 Pp. ¢. in ’06; 29.2 p. c. in ’o7, and 
12.9 p. c. in ’o8. This yr. the surp. will run 
close to 20 p. c. on the pfd. The corp. will 
have many sources of inc. rev. next yr. It 
will have earn. derived from a prod. of, 
say, an addl. 1,000,000 tons of steel at Gary. 
Then, again, its Tenn. Coal & Iron plants 
will contrib. largely toward earns. for the 
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first time. Other const. work will also play 
an imp. part in assisting the corp. to estab. 
record-breaking returns in prod., earn., 
gross business and other items. If earn. 
are as large in I910 as exp., the corp. can 
spend $50,000,000 out of surp. for new const., 
pay 6 p. c. on its com. and there will then 
remain a subst. surp. 

Wabash.—Wabash gross earn. last mo. 
were $2,440,000, against the official est. of 
$2,350,000. The Oct. est. was $2,625,000, 
whereas the Oct. actual earnings were $2,- 
647,000. Traffic has been better than exp. 
for several mos. The gains are in gen. busi- 
ness, which is always a healthy sign. 

Westinghouse El ales for the last 
three mos. have been running at as high a 
rate as the best prev. yr. in the co.’s histor 
This means a gross business of over $36. 


000,000 per an., comp. with but $20,606,592 
for the fis. yr. end. March 31 last, an imp. 
of 80 p.c. Gross sales are now estab. at the 


rate of $3,000,000 per mo. The co. has 
compl. seven mos. of the cur. fis. yr. and 
during 5 of these mos. a total of nearly $15,- 
000,000 gross was booked or at the $3,000,- 
000 per mo rate, against $2,500,000 per mo. 
for the prev. 5 mos., a 20 p.c. imp. The co. 
now has on its pay-rolls 12,000 employes, 
against 6,000 at the low point of the dep. 
Co. has 10% p. c. acc. divs. on the small 
issue of about $4,000,000 pfd. These divs. 
will certainly be paid off during the next 
12 mos. and likely to be paid ,& the 
close of the cur. fis. yr. 

Western Maryland.—The co. was sold un- 
der a decree of the U. S. Court to satisfy 
the mtg. given to secure an issue of $10,- 
000,000 gen. lien conv. bonds, int. upon 
which was defaulted two yrs. ago. he 
road was purch. by parties who rep. the 
reorg. comm., for an upset price of $6,500,- 
ooo.——Plans for the reorg., which contem. 
raising of $8,275,000 cash by the sale 

$5,000,000 new com, stk. to the holders 
a the old gen. mtg. bonds, for $2,000,000 
and the assessmt, of the old stk. 40 p. c. 
without compensation, has been very gen. 
supported by the sec. holders. The first 
mtg. bonds are to be undist. The rye 
000 of gen. mtg. bonds are exch. for +p8 
pfd. stk——The Western Maryland ail- 
succeed 


way was to-day incorp. to the 


Western Maryland Railroad, recently sold 
at forecl 











The Bond Buyer's Guide 


Showing Comparative Yield of Principal Railroad Issues Listed on The 
New York Stock Exchange 


N the following table we have arranged in order the principal active issues of 
bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange, income being figured at the 
latest available selling price. Ratings are according to classifications given in 
Moody’s “Analyses of Railroad Investment.” It will be noted that convertible 

bonds, of any class, give a relatively lower yield than others. 

‘ These tables appear each month, and are invaluable to bond buyers, as well as 

to brokers and all others who are called upon to recommend or advise on such matters. 
Class Aaa—Bonds of the highest grade as regards security and which are also 

readily convertible into cash. These issues are not likely to be affected by any nor- 

mal changes in the earning power of their respective roads; their prices are, however, 

influenced by the rates for money. 

















Interest Price 
Description. Due. period. Dec. 10,°09. Yield. 
i ends cas canb sevens ceecqes 1913 M—wN 101% 4.56 
Gouthern Pacific C. P. stock Col. 46 .....ccccccccccecsees 1949 J—D 90% 4.51 
Central of New Jersey L. & W. Coal con. 4%s8 ........... 1910 Q—M 100 4.50 
Rio GramGe Weaterm tr. Ist 48 ..ccccccccccscccccccccscces 1939 jI— J 92% 4.47 
Oregon Short Lime guar. ref. col. 48 .... 1.6.65 ee ceeceeee 1929 J—D 93% 4.47 
Northern Pacific & Great Northern C. B. & Q. col. jt. 48 .. 1921 JI— J 95% 4.45 
Lake Shore deb (25 yrs.) 48 .....cccceeccccnceeneseneeese 1931 M—wN 94 4.43 
ee ee AD is nd dacbademwegevecesvcerseccocecescéa 2000 J—D 112 4.42 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern deb 48 ...........06005 1928 M—S 95 4.39 
Hocking Valley con. 4%s 1999 JI— J 103% 4.37 
Central Pacific 30-year col. 1929 JI—ovD 88 5, 4.33 
Wabash ist g. Se .......-.005. ° 1939 M—wN 1114 4.30 
Chicago & Alton ref. g. 3s 1949 A—oO 75% 4.30 
Pennsylvania Railroad conv. 3%8 ..........seeceseeeeenee 1915 JI—bD 96% 4.24 
Gpemem Gert TARO B66 GB. GO oo ccc ccrcccsecscscccccccccccs 1922 F—A 117% 4.23 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist con. g. 48 ... «1.66. cece eee wees 1936 JI— J 96% 4,22 
Oregon Railway & Navigation con. 48 ...........eeceeees 1946 JI—bvD 97 4.16 
COD MPU ED BU, GD Sco crews cccccccce ces cocccscescece 1949 F—A 97 4.16 
Northern Pacific Railway gen. lien 3s ............eeee008 2047 Qu. ¥F 72% 4.15 
New York, Ontario & Western ref. Ist g. 48 ...........5. 1992 M—s 97 4.14 
Norfolk & Western Railway cons, Ist 48 ...........6600555 1996 A-—-oO 98 4.09 
SURE ME ES GD cco sc cccceciccccccecccocsescoeces 1955 M—wN 99% 4.04 
Union Pacific Ist lien and ref. 48 .. 1... 66. c cece w cee nneee 2008 M—s 97% 4.04 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific gen. 43 ..........seceeee 1988 JI— J 99% 4.02 
‘ i Tn Ans oon cnn 666 0.00000 COd.eberceocaese 1997 jJI-—dJ 99% 4.01 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Ist 46 .......... 2c cc eeeuee 1937 A—oO 99% 4.01 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Neb. ext. 4s 1927 M—wN 100 4.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe gen. g. 48 .. 1995 A—oO 100 4.00 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ill. div. 3%s owe 1949 JI—dJ 90 4.00 
Louisville & Nashville unified g. 48 .... 2.2.65 ssc cee eweeee 1940 JI—gJ 99% 3.99 
Tilinois Central L. N. O. & T. col. tr. &. 48 2... ... cee eens 1953 M—wN 100% 3.98 
Central of New Jersey Gen. 58 .... 2... cece cece cee cecnneee 1987 JI—gJ 125 3.96 
Delaware & Hudson con. ist and ref. 48 .........--es0e5s 1943 M—wN 100% 3.96 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul series B gen. 3%s ........ 1989 JI— J 89% 3.95 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ill. div. ist 48 ............ 1949 JI—gJ 101 3.95 
Chicago & Northwestern gen. 3448 .... 2.5... ccc ceccecceccs 1987 M—N 89% 3.92 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul series A ™ O's «snes te 1989 jJI—gJ 102% 3.90 
Northern Pacific Railway — BD GD ccccceccccetc coecee 1997 Qu. J 102% 3.89 
ee Sees Gen GD OE GD. conceccc de cccccccenseccsoet 1947 JI-—-—gJ 102% 3.88 
New York Central & Hudson "River Railroad ref 3%s .... 1997 jJI— J 91% 3.85 
Lake Shore Ist 348 2... cccccccccsercccvcsrsececesesseces 1997 J—D 92 3.82 
Pennsylvania Railroad con. ‘(steriing) ‘s. Beira ti abe oe 1948 M—wN 104% 3.79 
Wiimote Comtra) Bat €8 2 cccccccccccccccccccesccsccccee ee 1951 jJI— J 104% 3.79 
Delaware & Hudson conv. deb. ‘4s ° 1916 JI—vD 102% 3.63 
Albany & Susquehanna ist con. 3%s ... a 1946 A-—-oO 100 3.50 
Pennsylvania Railroad conv. 34%8 .....-----eeeeeceweeees 1912 M—wN 100% 3.40 
Class Aa—Composed of bonds but slightly inferior to the above, either as to 
security or salability or both. 
NE, ME on cnc cb ic danceeteeseceneseccsecceseses ° 1989 F—A 101% 4.90 
Southern Pacific Houston & Tex. Cent. gen. 48 ........... 1921 A-—-O 93 4.78 
Ces CMON DEO GD 6 caccccccccceosscocccccocccce eee 1913 jI— J 104% 4.70 
Colorado & Southern = and ext. “és CSOs seccccceseoes 1935 M—wN 97% 4.67 
Central of Georgia con. BD ncccvcesevcceccecccceccecces 1945 M—wN 108% 4.52 
Norfolk & Western div. Tot lien and gen. 48 ........5..5. 1944 JI—dJ 92% 4.40 
New York Central & Hudson R. R.R. Stich. “Cent. col. 3%s 1998 F—A 80 4.40 
Kansas City Southern Ist g. 38 . 2... cs cee cccceccncccccee 1950 A-—-O 73% 4.39 
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[Class Aa, Continued from page | 338) 








East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia con. ‘ist eocece M—wN 113 4.36 
New York Central & H. R. R.R. Lake Shore a “sks cece 1998 F—A 80% 4.36 
Atchison, Topeka & ‘Santa Fe Short Lime 4s ............++ 1958 JI— J 93% 4.30 
Southern Pacific Railroad Ist ref 48 ... 1... ccc cee ceeceeee 1955 jJI-— J 94% 4.28 
New York Comtral Geb 46 .ccccccccccescoccescscccccccess 1934 M—wN 95% 4.28 
Atlantic Coast Com. 18t G. 48 ..necceeneneteceneececeecees 1952 M— S58 94% 4.27 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe stamped adj. gen. g. 48 .... 1995 M—wN 94% 4.25 
Colorado & Southern Ist G. 48 ...... cece cecneceeccnenee 1929 F—aA 97% 4.22 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ist con. 5s .......... 1939 M—wN 113% 4.21 
Reading Central of New Jersey col. g. 4s 1951 A-—-O 96% 4.19 
Cleveland, Chicago, Cin. & St. Louis gen. g. 100-yr. 48 ... 1993 JI—D 97% 4.12 
Baltimore & Ohio prior liem Ist g. 348 ........0ceeeeeee 1925 jI— J 93 4.10 
Long Island Com, ref. 48 2... ccrsccseccescecsessensesscses 1949 M—sS 98% 4.09 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. S. Marie con. 48 ..........++5:5 1938 jI-— J 99% 4.05 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. & A. div. Ist 48 . 2... 2. ccc ceeceee 1989 JI—dJ 99 4.04 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy gen. mtg. 48 ...........6+- 1958 M—sS 99% 4.03 
Babtionere G& GRbS B66 CB GD ccccccccccceccescccvccvccccsese 1948 A-—-oO 99% 4.03 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ist gf. 48 .... 0. cseeccecencnee 1990 JI—D 99% 4.02 
Norfolk & Western conv. 10-25-yr. 48 ~. 2.2... csc ceececcee 1932 JI— D 102% 3.85 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe conv. 4s ....... 1955 JI-— D 121% 3.12 
Union Pacific 20-year COMV. 48 .....66 sec ceeseeeeneneenee 1927 jI— 2 115% 2.88 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 10-year conv. g. 58 ........ 1917 JjI— 121% 2.06 


Class A—-Bonds of high grade, but liable to be affected by ~ a earning 
power as well as by money rates. 


Kansas City, Ft. Scott & M. ref. com. g. 48 ........0.50005 1936 A-—-oO 82% 5.20 
Chicago & Alton Ist lien 348 .... 1... cece ccc ceeweeeeees 1950 jI-— J 74 4.99 
Missouri Pacific Col. trust G. BS ...ccccccsccccccccsccccess 1917 M—s8 101% 4.83 
Erie Railroad Pennsylvania Coal col. 48 ...........6-s006 1951 F—A 86 4.78 
Chicago & Bastern Illinois ref. and imp. 48 ............... 1955 JI— J 85% 4.78 
Missouri Pacific, Lex. div., col. Ist Ge ....... ccc ceeceeces 1920 F—A 102 4.76 
BeeeD BSS GOR Ge WEEE TRG GD cccccccccccccccccecsecconccee 1996 JI— J 86 4.67 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 2nd g. 48 .... 6. ceeecenceccees 1990 F—A 86% 4.65 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway ist ref. g. 4s .... 1934 A-—-oO 91% 4.60 
Colorado & Southern, Ft. W. & Den. C. ist g. 68 ........ 1921 JI—bvD 113% 4.53 
Atlantic Coast Line, L. & N. Col, 48 2... 666 ccc cecnceneee 1952 M—wN 90 4.53 
Norfolk & Western, Pocah. Coal jt. 48 ..........ceseeues 1941 JI—D 89% 4.49 
Baltimore & Ohio, P. L. BE. & W. Va. ref. 48 ........4..44. 1941 M—wN 92% 4.43 
Louisville & Nashville, South-Monon jt. 48 .............. 1952 JI— J 91% 4.42 
St. Louis & San Fran., Mo. & W. div. gen. g. 58 ......... 1931 JI— J 108% 4.40 
Baltimore & Ohio, So. West div. Ist g. 3%s ............ 1925 JI— J 89% 4.40 
Toledo & Ohio, Cen. K. & M. Ist g@. 48 .... 2... cc cwcncvnes 1990 A-—-oO 91% 4.39 
Chesapeake & Ohio gen. G. 4448 «2... cc cecccccccccccnccee 1992 M—sS 103 4.37 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. gen. con. and Id. gr. 5s ........ 1931 A-—-oO 109 4.36 
Louisville & Nashville, Atl, Knox. & Cin. div. 48 ........ 1955 M—wN 93% 4.34 
St. Louis Southwestern Ist g. 4s bd. ctfs. ........6.5005 1989 M—wN 938% 4.29 
Southern Pacific 20-year CONV. 48 .... 6... ccc ce ccc neeeeeee 1929 M— S58 103% 3.78 
Class Baa—Good second grade bonds, slightly speculative. 
/ FF fF S F&F ON eer rere rere 1996 jJI— J 76 5.28 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western Ist 48 .......... cece ecceees 1950 A-—-oO 79% 5.20 
BE BUSS THE G G coccccasceseccscencesnscbede cceséeve 1995 Qu. J 78 5.15 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. unified and ref. g. 4s .......... 1929 jI— J 86% 5.06 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. and So., R. & G. div. Ist 4s .......... 1933 M—wN 87% 4.90 
aeeseust, Ham. & Dem, Bet Ges GO ccicccccccedvccescccccess 2004 M—sS 85% 4.70 
Wisconsin Central, Sup. & Dul. div. and term. ist 4s .... 1936 M—wN 92 4.52 
Wisconsin Central 50-year Ist gen. 48 ...........seueeeees 1949 jJI— J 94% 4.30 
New York, New Haven & Hartford non-conv. deb. 4s .... 1956 M—wN 95% 4.2 
New York, New Haven & Hartford conv. deb. 6s ......... 1948 jI-— J mn 4.20 
New York, New Haven & Hartford conv. 3%s deb. ...... 1956 JI— J 3.51 
Class Ba—Well secured bonds, but likely to decline if earnings fall of or ad- 
vance if earnings increase. 
Detroit Southern, Ohio div. Ist 48 .... 2.6.66 cece ec nennees 1941 M—s8 74% 5.75 
aD GOT. GH, GOUEED TD ccccccccccccsccescocccosecccccess 1953 A-—-oO 73 5.45 
ee eee er Cr i? SD cy css neensbavence cé ceceees 1956 jJI—gJ 76% 5.39 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist ref. 58 .... 2... ccc ec cw ec ennnene 1955 F—A 94 5.36 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas gen. s. f. 4%8 ..........ceeuee 1936 JI— J 91 5.12 
Pe GD Th, OI Ge: oo bcn cc cbdcdénd bout dees stccts ogbeees 1953 A-—-oO 82 5.02 
ey GD WN Os OF esc scab cde cs deipesectnvescoscesce 1938 JI—-pD 105% 4.66 
Southern Railway Ist con. g. 58 .... 2... .cceeccecseccccees 1994 JI— J 111 4.50 


lass B—Issues likely to fluctuate in price and more speculative than the fore- 
going class. 





St. Louis & Southwestern ist con. g. 48 ....... 2.65565. 1932 JI—vD 18% 5.45 
ee, GES Ws MR OD obo Ube d coe Sandee reecnteveesscese 1951 M—s 76% 5.41 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Ist g. 48 .... 22.00. ccc ceecenee 1917 jI—J 92% 5.20 
Missouri Pacific 40-year col. g. liem 48 ...........0550055 1945 M—s 81% 5.15 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad col. tr. 4s ....... 2002 M—wN 80% 4.97 
St. Louis & San Francisco ref. g. 4s 1951 JI— J 85% 4.81 
- Wheeling & Lake Erie ist con. 4s 1949 M—s 87 4.73 
Southern Railway, Mobile & Ohio col. tr. s. f. 4s sceesdce 1938 M —s 89 4.70 


Class Caa—Almost directly responsive to changes in earning power, and having 
an average available income less than double interest requirements. 


Southern lene Ce dev. and gen. g., series A, 48 ......... 956 A-—-O 81% 5.03 
lass Ca—Similar to Class Caa, but with a suites average available income. 
Seaboard a Ree Gee SE CE, GD BD ccansesccéececoseges e 1911 M—wN 99% 5.30 


lass C—Showing but slight margin above interest requirements, and not well 
secured or without ready market. 
St.-Louls & San Francisco gen. lien 58 ..............0.00- 1927 M—wN 89% 5.99 
PEIN, GOP BAUD SEE. GB. donc cveasSseteede ce debeseccceves 1950 A-O 87% 4.70 











INQUIRIES 


Is there any point in connection with the science, methods or customs of the various markets which 
you would like to have elucidated? If so, write questions briefly and they will be answered in this col- 
umn or otherwise. If personal reply desired, enclose stamped envelope. Address Inquiry Department. 

ti WE DO NOT GIVE ADVICE OR OPINIONS UPON SECURITIES OR PROB- 


ABLE MARKET MOVEMENTS. 


Mr. Gann's Methods 


W. R. B.—There is nothing that we can 
add to the article on Mr. Gann, as printed 
in the December issue. 

It is useless to ask whether we can en- 
dorse the article; if we could not, we never 
should have printed it. 

We consider Mr. Gann altogether trust- 
worthy. As he states in the article, the 
Law of Vibration is the basis of Mr. Gann’s 
method. He endeavors to harmonize with 
the fluctuations of the stock market that 
general law of vibration. which runs 
throughout all natural phenomena. 

He does not issue market letters, and 
neither his information nor his method is 
for sale. 

We do not know whether he will be 
interested in what you propose or not. Put 
it into definite terms and address him, if 
you wish, care of The Ticker. 





Ticker Abbreviations 


C. A. H.—The Railroad and Industrial 
Quotation Records, published by the 
Mont. Benton Co., New York City, contain 
the abbreviations used on the principal ex- 
changes. We can send you these Quota- 
tion Records postpaid on receipt of price, 
25 cents each. They contain also complete 
statistical information and price records of 
the principal stocks. 


Delivery of Certificates 

Is it the custom for brokers, and par- 
ticularly those dealing in curb stocks, to 
send their clients the certificates immedi- 
ately after purchases, or do they hold them 
until their clients call for them or until 
the stock is sold again?—C. R. G. . 

When a broker: purchases stock for a 
customer the certificates are delivered to 
the customer as soon as the stock is paid 
for, provided that the broker is instructed 
to that effect. A few days might some- 
times be required to get a certificate for 
the exact number of shares purchased by 
the customer. 





Double Stops 


If it is reasonable to use a two-point stop 
loss order in trading, why is it not more 
reasonable to use a double stop and re- 
verse one’s position after a two-point loss? 


Had I used that method in the majority of 
my deals I should have found it profitable— 
Cc. W 


You buy a stock for one or more definite 
reasons. You decide that if it goes down 
two points you will sell, as this is the most 
you are willing to risk on the trade. To 
completely reverse your position for no 
other reason than your stop being caught 
seems to us bad practice. We should rath- 
er choose our opportunities than be forced 
into them. See Dickson G. Watt's article 
in Vol. 1, No. 1. 





Margin Trading— Northern Pacific Corner 


I am not altogether clear about buying 
on margin. (a) If I put $1,000 in Steel com. 
when it was 45 and sold at 95, what would 
my total profits be? 

(b) In this case, if I bought on a ten- 
point margin, would I put up $1,000 or I-10 
of the price of 100 shares at the price quo- 
ted then, or $450? 

(c) When selling out would I not get on 
every 100 shares a profit of $5,000 and the 
$1,000 put in at first, less, of course, com- 
mission, tax, and interest on the money 
borrowed from the broker? 

(d) Will you kindly give me a short his- 
tory of the famous Northern Pacific cor- 
ner, when the shares went to $1,000?— 
W. FL R 


(a) If you paid for the stock in full, 
our $1,000 would buy 22 shares, costing 
a When sold at 95 the 22 shares would 
bring $2,090, giving you $1,100 profit, less 
commission and tax. 

(b) A point is one per cent. or $1 a share 
on stocks of $100 par value. If you put up 
ten points margin on 100 shares this would 
be $1,000, no matter what the price of the 
stock. 

(c) Your understanding is correct. 

(d) Early in 1901 the Hill interests, con- 
trolling the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern, purchased control of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy. Mr. Har- 
timan and the capitalists associated with’ 
him in control of Union Pacific looked up- 
on this as_a dangerous invasion of their 
territory. Failing to make satisfactory ar- 
rangements with the Hill interests, they en- 
deavored to protect themselves by buying 
a controlling interest in Northern Pacific in 
the open market. They had almost suc- 
ceeded in doing this before the Hill inter- 
ests found it out. As soon as the situation 
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was discovered by Mr. Hill both parties 
began buying as much Northern Pacific as 
possible, and the two together obtained 
more Northern Pacific stock than was in 
existence; that is, short sellers had sold for 
delivery stock which they later found them- 
selves unable to borrow. In other words, 
the stock was cornered. Some of the shorts 
paid as high as $1,000 a share to secure 
stock with which to fill their short sales. 
Most of the shorts, however, waited to ar- 
range a private settlement, which was ob- 
tained within a few days at $150 a share. 
The heavy losses suffered by the shorts in 
this corner compelled them to throw over 
their holdings of other properties, thus pro- 
ducing the most sensational panic in the 
history of Wall Street. 





Bonds Deposited With Failed Firm 


I was carrying 50 shares of Am. Car & 
Foundry with a brokerage company which 
has recently failed. The stock was mar- 
gined by deposit of $2,000 in bonds. I wish 
to know what my position is now. How 
can I recover the bonds and change the 
account to some other firm? Does inter- 
est on the account go on during the sus- 
pension, and if the market price of the 
stock goes down can a demand for more 
margin be made? In case of a resump- 
tion of business are not all of the present 
customers liable to change their accounts 
to some other firm, thus endangering an- 
other crisis? Would it be best for me to 
change brokers as soon as possible?— 
L. D. O. 

Instruct your attorney to tender to 
the receiver of the firm payment in full 
for the Car & Foundry stock at price you 
paid for it when it was bought on margin. 
If not convenient to raise this in cash 
yourself, have your attorney arrange with 
another brokerage house to pay this bal- 
ance and carry the stock for you on margin, 
with the bonds as security. The stock and 
bonds must then be delivered to you by 
the failed firm, otherwise, if you can iden- 
tify the bonds you deposited, the members 
of it would be exposed to criminal prosecu- 
tion for conversion of your property to 
their use and benefit. Interest on the ac 
count will go on so long as either the firm 
or the receiver carries the stock for you, 
and margin calls can be made by the re- 
ceiver. In case of resumption of business 
the firm would be compelled to make such 
arrangements with customers as would pre- 
vent a “run” on them. Yes, you should 
change brokers as soon as possible, as the 
failed firm is no longer in a position to serve 
your interests. 

If the Car & Foundry stock has advanced 
since you bought it, you will have to leave 
the profits with the receiver to share in 
the general distribution of assets. 


Dividends—Failures 


(A) Your dividend calendar shows dates 
“Dividend Payable,” “Books Close” and 
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“Books Open.” If stock is being held for 
a customer on the date that the dividend 
is payable, is the customer entitled to 
same? 

(B) A customer is carrying stock on mar- 
gin. The brokerage house fails. [If the 
customer pays for the stock in full, will it 
be turned over to him?—O. E. A. 

(A) If a customer is long of stock 
on margin with a commission house at the 
time the books close, he is entitled to the 
dividend on his stock, as the stock sells 
ex-dividend on the Exchange on that day. 
The dividend is, as a rule, not actually cred- 
ited to his account until the broker receives 
dividend check—ordinarily the day after the 
dividend is payable. If the customer buys the 
stock after the “books close,” he is not en- 
titled to the dividend, even though he is long 
on the day the dividend is payable. 

(B) W hen a brokerage house fails, a 
customer who was carrying stock on a 
cash margin is entitled to receive his cer- 
tificate for said stock as soon as he tenders 
payment for the stock in full at the market 
price. He must, however, leave with the 
receiver the full amount of his margin, in- 
cluding profits on his trades, if any have 
accrued, to share in the general apportion- 
ment of assets to liabilities. It therefore 
makes little difference to him whether he 
takes up the stock in this way or author- 
izes the receiver to sell out the stock and 
then repurchases through another com- 
mission house, either for cash or on mar- 
gin. The latter is the more usual course. 





Quotation of Stop Loss Trades 


Is there a rule of the Stock Exchange 
that executions of stop loss orders are not 
quoted on the tape? 

If there is such a rule, how does the mes- 
senger gain the information that a given 
transaction is a stop loss transaction and 
not a trade on a previously decided price, 
but not a stop loss? It seems that much 
selling and buying would very easily be 
concealed by manipulators merely by the 
simple device of having such buying and 
selling made on a stop order. Therefore 
the importance of the question I am ask- 


ing. 

{ it not true in many cases that ‘even 
the floor member himself is ignorant 
whether a given transaction is a stop loss, 
or merely an order to buy 3 sell an origi- 
nal lot at a given price?—T. A. C. 

The Stock Exchange rule is ‘that the ex- 
ecution of stop loss orders will not be 
Sat oe on the tape. This is for the reason 

at stop loss orders are usually arranged 
for in advance. If a broker has 500 Union 
Pacific to stop at 199, before the price de- 
clines to that figure he tries to find an- 
other broker (often a specialist) who has 
an order to buy 500 or more at 199. The 
latter agrees to take the 500 shares at 199 
as soon as a sale is made at that ce. 
This is to the advantage of both, as it in- 
sures good execution and saves labor. The 
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specialist, having on his card many orders 
both to buy and to sell, can usually match 
a stop loss order against one or more of 
his own orders without difficulty. 

Consequently when the price touches 
199 no open bid or offer is made of these 

shares, as it is already arranged for be- 
ore hand. The brokers are very likely 
busy executing other orders. Afterward 
they get together and check up, confirming 
the sale. 

The result of this is that the messenger 
who is reporting the sales in the crowd 
does not know anything about the execu- 
tion of the ap order and therefore does 
not report it. If for any reason the stop 
was not arranged in advance, but was ac- 
tually executed as a market order when the 
‘ig touched the stop figure, it could not 

e distinguished from any other market or- 
der and would probably be reported in the 
regular way. But this is not usually the 
case in an active stock. 

You understand that brokers, as a rule, 
are not particular whether their transac- 
tions are reported on the tape or not, un- 
less for some special reason in individual 
instances. In wild markets many transac- 
tions take place which are not reported on 
the tape. 





Stop Loss Orders 


What good is a stop loss order in a panic 
or corner? Could one have been operated 
on the long side when stocks were quoted 
five points and over between sales, or on 
the short side of Northern Pacific when it 
went to 1,000 in the panic of 1901? 

Could a two-point stop loss order have 
been operated on the short side if placed 
at 165 on August 17th, 1906, the day Union 
Pacific was run up from 163 to 180? 

In fact, while a two-point stop loss order 
may generally be operated on the long 
side, is it any protection at all in a bear 
squeeze like the one of Union Pacific men- 
tioned above—a rise of 17 points in one 


ses 

know of a good many who lost a great 
deal of money in the Union Pacific rise on 
that day, and it seems to me if they could 
have covered within a few points after 
Union. Pacific commenced to rise, they 
would have done so, and not had their 
margins wiped out; however, I do not know 
if these men were protected with a stop 
loss order, or whether they knew of the 
rise until after it was over.—J. H. P. 

A stop order in a panic or corner is as 
“good” as a life preserver would be to a 
man overboard in midocean. Stop orders 
can always be executed. If you have a stop 
at 90 and 100 shares sell at that price, your 
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stop becomes a market order. It is then 
your broker’s business to sell your stock at 
the best obtainable bid. If this bid hap- 
pens to be five points down, he must exe- 
cute the order at that figure. In such a 
demoralized market there is no telling how 
much lower the next bid may be. In the 
1901 ic, for instance, Amalgamated was 
par bid one instant and the next it was of- 
fered at 90. Stops at par were executed 
somewhere below 90. ut there was no 
need for any alert trader to be caught in 
such a predicament. The coming decline 
cast its shadow two days before the panic 
and anyone long at, say, 120, would not 
have put his stop at par. Having scented 
danger, he would either have closed out at 
the market or placed a stop a few points be- 
low, where it would probably have been 
executed at the exact figure. 

In case a trader was short of Northern 
Pacific, there was also plenty of time for 
him to get out with a small loss. The 
stock advanced ten or fifteen points a day 
for a few days preceding the corner. If 
you had been short at par, or 110 or 120, 
don’t you think you would have covered 
or placed a close stop long before 150 was 
reached the night previous to the panic? 

There were three kinds of people caught 
in this corner: (1) Foreign houses who had 
sold short against stock which they held 
on the other side of the water; (2) people 
who were out of communication with the 
market and did not know they were caught 
until too late; (3) traders on the ground, 
who failed to use stop orders. 

A corner always produces a panic and the 
losses of the bulls far exceed the amount 
lost by those who are caught on the short 
side of the cornered stock. 

We claim that people who buy stocks 
should either use a stop or be prepared to 
pay for them in full and that shorts should 
invariably use stops. If this is done, both 
longs and shorts are stopped out before the 
demoralized stage of the market is reached, 
and the main portion of their capital can 
be used in picking up bargains at the low- 
est levels. 

In the August, 1906, rise in Union Pa- 
cific, a stop at 165 should have been execu- 
ted under 170. 

This advance came so _ suddenly that 
stops would have been of little use unless 
put in when the trade was opened. Market 
orders were executed at many points above 
the tape price. 

People who monkey with the market 
without using stops may come out all right 
for a long while, but of what use is it to 
make money for three or four years only 
to drop it all in a bunch at the end through 
failure to properly protect themselves by 
the use of stop orders? é 


If. you wish to be placed in touch with a responsible house, write TH 
TICKER, stating whether you are contemplating investment or speculation, 
what amount you have for investment, or in what size lots you wish to deal. 


Also state what large city is located most conveniently to you, or if you 


have any preference in this regard. 

















Chat and Comment 


AS it occurred to you that THE 

H TICKER is coming strong for 

a two-year-old? For fear that 

you have got into the habit 

of taking us for granted, we want to re- 
mind you of the above fact. 

Of course we wish to maintain a be- 
coming modesty and all that, but we 
can’t help getting a bit chesty when we 
look over our recent issues, 

* * 


We first saw the light of day in the 
midst of the panic of 1907. They all 
said we were crazy. They said people 
would never buy a magazine whose whole 
end and aim was to show them how to 
take advantage of speculative markets 
and invest their money in a way to yield 
safe profits. 

“People don’t want information how 
to study the markets,” said our wise 
friends. “They want tips. They want 
you to tell them to buy Union at 140 
right now and sell it next week at 155.” 

“But suppose it sells at 125 first and 
shakes them out?” we ventured. 

“Never mind—they were bound to lose 
sooner or later any way. Tell them to 
buy at 125 for a big advance. You're 
sure to be right about half the time.” 

Now we were already pretty familiar 
with that kind of market literature. 
Many a long-winded and learned market 
letter simmers down to this: 

“Buy ’em and hold ’em till they go up. 
They’re bound to go up some time.” 

We got stubborn and made up our 


minds to have faith in the common sense 
of the public. 


. * . 

Well, as the Sunday school superin- 
tendent says at the end of the story 
“That boy now stands before you.” 

We think “Old Subscriber” and “Con- 
stant Reader,” as they look over their 
bound volumes of past issues, will agree 
that we have made good. 

There have never before been collected 
into four volumes so many articles of 
practical value to the trader and invest- 
or as are to be found in the back num- 
bers of THe TICKER. 

We are constantly getting letters from 
people who say that Tue Ticker has 
helped them to make money or prevented 
them from losing it. Naturally these let- 
ters make us feel good. That is what 
we are here for and it is gratifying to 
know that we are fulfilling our mission. 

® + s 

As to the future we can only say 
“Cheer up—the best is yet to come.” In 
point of fact we have just struck our 
gait. Such writers as Rollo Tape, 
Thomas F. Woodlock, Jas. B. Forgan, 
Hugh F. McElroy, Roger W. Babson, 
William Walker, Henry Hall, Thomas 
Gibson, Montgomery Rollins, F. H. 
Tubbs and G. C. Selden are not mere 
“literary artists’—they are men whose 
knowledge is based on profound study, 
research and practical experience. 

THe Ticker is going to tick louder 
than ever during the coming year. 


The Ticker’s Rule 
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Will this article help put dollars in the pocket of the man who reads it? 








The Market Outlook 


HE most important feature of the 
situation for the immediate fu- 
ture is the continued increase in 
the cost of living, and its effect 
upon wages, freight rates, accu- 

mulation of capital, gold exports and pub- 
lic sentiment. 

Wages and Freight Rates. Wages have 
not risen as fast as the cost of living, hence 
several strikes are pending. Railroads can- 
not pay higher wages without cutting down 
dividends or advancing rates. In the event 
of a general strike, government interference 
and arbitration would be probable. Thom- 
as Gibson thinks the railroads might wel- 
come this as the best means of calling at- 
tention to the facts of the situation. If 
freight rates were advanced without a gov- 
ernment investigation, anti-railroad senti- 
ment would be somewhat increased, but, 
perhaps, no immediate trouble would be 


Pr Gold. Ext 

Exports have totaled $100,000,000 
speaking, this is due to 
the fact that a high range of prices encour- 


in 1909. Broadly 
ages imports and discourages exports. The 
increase in the volume of paper currency 
helps both to raise prices and to force out 
gold. Undoubtedly there will be further 
gold exports in 1910. 

Prices and Capital. The high cost of 
living prevents the people from saving 
money, and this lessens the accumulation 
of capital. Also, rising prices tend to make 
us feel more prosperous than we are. We 
measure our business in dollars, but the 
dollar has grown smaller—it will not buy 
as much as formerly. Bank clearings for 
November, for example, were 13 per cent. 
over November, 1908, but Bradstreet’s com- 
modity index number also increased 11 per 
cent. Actual business done was thus but 
little greater than a year ago; yet the ef- 
fect on public sentiment was very different, 
as people do not stop to compare the fig- 
ures and reason out the result. 

Money. The above features should be 
kept in mind as a part of the underlying 
situation. The effect of the money rate 
will be more immediate. The excess of 
New York bank loans over deposits has 
attracted attention, because, in previous 
years, this condition has. been accompanied 
by a high money rate. Apparently “large 
interests” have exercised a paternal care 
over the money market this fall by reduc- 
ing deposits enough to prevent a deficit in 
reserves. The excess of loans is found 
chiefly in the three largest New York 
banks, which are closely associated with 
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said “large interests,” and we are inclined 
to believe that this reduction of deposits 
is the cause of it. Certainly, the excess of 
loans is not widespread, as in 1907. De- 
posits will increase after January I, when 
dividend disbursements will be $200,000,000 
greater than last year. Money is likely to 
remain firm, but no stringency is antici- 
pated. 

Bonds and New Securities. In view of 
the probability of higher money next fall, 
investors should take advantage of favor- 
able opportunities to market high grade 
bonds, returning a low rate of interest, es- 
pecially those maturing later than 1912. It 
is doubtful whether the prices of such 
bonds will return to the high level of last 
February, as large issues of new securities 
will compete for capital in 1910. During 
the past ten years, each successive wave 
of high prices for bonds has been lower 
than the previous wave. The reasons for 
this were explained in the article on “Con- 
vertible Bonds and Gold Production,” in 
the October Ticker. 

Increased dividends have been declared 
on several stocks which have stood high in 
Tue Ticker’s “Bargain Indicator.” This is 
taken to indicate that banking interests 
favor an advance to facilitate further dis- 
tribution. 

Business and crops continue satisfactory, 
with the exception of cotton. High prices 
for cotton are likely to increase exports of 
gold, and to restrain cotton manufacturing. 
Otherwise the outlook is for a record year 
in business. 

Copper is benefiting by an improved con- 
sumptive demand. Electrical companies 
expect a big year in 1910. Copper stocks 
showed a small decrease during Novem- 
ber, but the supply on hand is still large. 
Restriction of production is among the pos- 
sibilities. 

Summary of Opinions of Recognized Au- 
thorities. Clement B. Asbury’s opinion 
“that 1910 will show a range of high prices 
not hitherto attained,” undoubtedly sum- 
marizes Wall Street sentiment at this writ- 
ing. Probably the high priced rails will 
not score any further important advance, 
and some of them have perhaps seen the 
top already. Low priced rails and sound 
industrials are the favorites. A broader 
and more active market is expected in Jan- 
uary, with irregular and see-saw move- 
ments in different stocks. As we are in a 
period of distribution, purchases should be 
made only on declines. 

December 20, 1900. 
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